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Bonaventure’s Gannets 
By CLAUDE W. LEISTER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


™ ANNETS, like many other sea-birds, nest in colonies on precipitous 
islands. About twenty of these colonies have been known the world 
over, and six were formerly found in the vicinity of North America, 
hut today most of them are no longer in existence. The largest and most 
accessible nesting locality that remains to us is found on Bonaventure Island, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, only three miles offshore from Percé, a picturesque 
fishing village near the end of the Gaspé peninsula of Quebec. Here, also, is 
the famous Percé Rock, the home of thousands of Herring Gulls and Double- 
crested Cormorants. The vicinity has some magnificent vistas of land and sea, 
and with the added attraction of the sea-bird colonies, Percé is, without a 
doubt, one of the beauty-spots of eastern North America. 


. ee ° Se » Se Ae 
riHE VILLAGE OF PERCE WITH PERCE ROCK AND BONAVENTURE ISLAND IN THE DISTANCE 
(241) 
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A road that is now being made a provincial highway leads one, after a day’s 
journey, out along the south shore to the end of the peninsula. The railroad 
follows practically the same route, and the trip by rail, under rather primitive 
conditions, takes approximately the same amount of time. Barring foggy 
weather, which is apt to occur in this region during the summer months, a 
trip to Percé and Bonaventure will be remembered for many a day. We found 
it a pleasant and profitable way to spend the vacation. 

On the seaward side, the southeast, of Bonaventure Island are great clifis, 
mostly of conglomerate, rising several hundred feet above the waters of the 
Gulf. On the ledges extending along a half a mile or more of these cliffs, the 
Gannets build their nests. It is a wonderful sight, seen from the sea. Tier 
after tier of snowy whiteness marks the birds on their nests, while the air is 
filled with hundreds and, upon occasion, thousands of others, flying from the 
ledges or soaring into the wind, back and forth along the face of the cliff. It 
has been estimated that there are close to 10,000 birds. 

Here and there, near the deeper recesses, are lines of Murres and Razor- 
billed Auks with their white breasts, drawn up as if on parade. Down near the 
water’s edge, on the rocks and lower ledges, are small groups of the rather odd- 
appearing immature Gannets, birds hatched the previous year. They are 
mostly dark brown above, with white spots, and with whitish underparts. | 
never saw these immature birds on the breeding-ledges, but, apparently, they 
always congregate with other youngsters of their age. Here and there are 
Herring Gulls and the gentle Kittiwakes on their nests. An occasional Puffin 
buzzes by. But the predominating birds are Gannets, overshadowing all the 
other species by the mere force of numbers. 

Some of the lower Gannet ledges can be reached from the sea, but it is more 
satisfactory, perhaps, to land on the western side of the island where there is 
a small beach and also a fishing settlement, then follow the trails, through 
woods of balsam and spruce, to the cliffs. 

From the top one can look down upon hundreds and hundreds of nesting 
birds and see the business of life as they live it—courting, nest-building, in- 
cubating, shading the young, and quarreling. Some individuals are just 
loafing. As far as one can see along the cliffs are white waves of nesting birds. 

On every visit to the ledges, groups of Gannets were found sunning them- 
selves on the top of the cliff, where the meadow-lands come down to the edge. 
Others were peering intently over the side, apparently watching the scenes 
being enacted down below. Still others were asleep, with head tucked under 
the feathers of the back. Several times we tried to sneak up on some of these 
birds and catch them napping, but, usually, one or two of them uttered a hoarse 
croak as they left the cliff, and woke the others up. One time, however, we 
were able to get up close by a sleeping individual. He loomed up large on the 
ground-glass of the camera, but, with the bang of the focal-plane shutter, a lot 
of things seemed to happen simultaneously. The Gannet literally exploded 


THE GANNET LEDGES OF BONAVENTURE. ABOUT 700 GANNETS 
ARE SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE 
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from the face of the cliff and, with a grunt of protest and a look of surpriss 
and indignation on his face, soared out over the sea. Gannets are usually such 


solemn and dignified birds that we could not help having a laugh at his expense. 


THE GANNET LAYS BUT ONE EGG 


A few of the smaller nesting-ledges 
can be reached from the top of the 
cliffs, providing a person is clear- 
headed and sure-footed. At places, 
a momentary period of dizziness or 
a slip could easily prove fatal, for 
there is a sheer drop of about 270 
feet to the rocks below at the surface 
of the sea. It is much better to em- 
ploy the services of a guide and, with 
the aid of a rope, go down over the 
face of the cliff to one of the larger 
ledges. 


Gannets are either very stupid or much attached to eggs or young, for even 


the apparition of a man coming down over the cliff on the end of a rope, with 


legs dangling in space, does not seem to frighten them a great deal. Birds 


within a radius of 25 to 30 feet leave their nests, but nearby ledges are undis- 


turbed. There is a great vocal uproar and the din is tremenduous. There is a 


gar-r-r-ack, gar-r-r-rack, gar-r-r-r-ack from hundreds of throats, creating a 


noise that has been likened to that made by the looms of a great factory. 


The sight is well worth the effort expended in getting there. The nostrils are 


assailed by ammoniacal odors and 
emanations from dead fish, but 
Gannets, hundreds of them, old and 
young, are all around where one 
can make the closest of observa- 
tions. 

I first went down on a nesting- 
ledge early in July. At that time 
all the different stages of domestic 
activity could be observed. Hun- 
dreds of the young had already at- 
tained the age of two to three 
weeks. More numerous, perhaps, 
were those under a week old, and 
several were observed emerging 
from the shell. Nests containing 


Sa P 


ALTHOUGH NAKED WHEN HATCHED, YOUNG 


GANNETS ARE SOON COVERED WITH 
FLUFFY WHITE DOWN. 


the single egg were numerous and in others the egg had not yet been deposited. 
The egg of the Gannet differs considerably from those of our more common 


land-birds. First of all, it is rather small for the size of the bird, the average 
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egg measuring about 3 by 2 inches. The shell is really tinted a light greenish 
or bluish color, but this is never seen, since the egg is covered with a chalky 
deposit which forms an outer, rough, calcareous coating. When freshly laid, an 
egg is almost white, but the calcareous jacket soon becomes stained and dirty. 
Thus, at Bonaventure, the eggs that are light in color have been incubated but 
a short time, while those that are a dark red-brown, approaching the color of 
the cliffs, have gone well along through the process. 

The nests are built of a miscellaneous collection of seaweed, bits of bark, 
feathers, sticks, and other debris, making a rather conical structure, in some 
cases about a foot in height and about 18 inches across. There is a depression 
in the top in which the single egg is laid. 

Gannets have no brood-spot, and the egg is not brought in close contact 
with the warm breast, but it seems that it is incubated by being covered with 
the large webbed feet of the parent. I tried to observe this peculiar method 
of incubation at first hand, but visits to the breeding-ledges were interfered 
with considerably by a period of extremely foggy weather. I saw, however, 
numerous instances where newly hatched young were mauled most unmerci- 
fully by the parent birds upon the return of the latter to the nest. Apparently 
they tried to cover the young with their feet, and I remember that, upon one 
occasion, the helpless youngster was trod upon so thoroughly that I feared he 
would not survive the ordeal. It seemed to me that the adult birds did not 


A GANNET AT ITS 42-DAY TASK OF INCUBATION 
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realize that their egg had hatched and that incubation was no longer necessary. 

Young Gannets, when first hatched, are not very beautiful to look upon. 
Shapeless and so helpless as to be scarcely able to lift their head, they look 
very much like a piece of old rubber tire. They are naked, with but a suggestion 
of sprouting down. This down continues to grow and by the end of the second 


week they are completely wrapped in its white fluffy covering. The face is 

covered with a black, wrinkled skin. Very young birds seem to be extremely 
susceptible to heat, and _ the 
parent birds are very careful to 
shield them from the sun. 

Young Gannets remain on 
the ledges for approximately 
three months. During this time 
they lose their white down, 
grow their juvenile plumage, 
and become exceedingly fat. 
Finally the adults cease to feed 
their young, who thereupon fast 
for a period of about ten days, 
and then leave the ledges to shift 
for themselves. 

Gannets have sometimes been 
accused of doing serious injury 
to the fishing industry. It ap- 
pears, however, that this belief 
has no foundation upon fact. 
They feed entirely upon fish, but 
fishes of all kinds are so plentiful 

SOARING PAST THE INTRUDER THEY SURVEY see the vicinity of the nesting 

HIM WITH CALM APPRAISAL colonies that those used by the 

Gannets are never missed and 

make no impression whatsoever upon the fishermen’s catch. Indeed, it has 

been said that the fishermen tell where the schools of fish lie by watching the 
plunging Gannets. 

Fishing Gannets present a sight that is not easily forgotten. Diving, very 
frequently from well over a hundred feet in height, they hit the water with a 
tremenduous splash and disappear from view beneath the surface. Even the 
inhabitants of Bonaventure Island, with whom it is a common sight, say that 
in the spring they are always impelled to stop and watch the Gannets plunging. 
At that time of the year the schools of fish are close inshore, and the bay 
between the island and the mainland is a favorite fishing-ground. Later on, 
and during the summer months, as the waters become warmer, the fish move 
out into deeper water. Then the Gannets feed far out at sea. 
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When pressed too closely by one’s approach, or when frightened, Gannets, 
especially young ones, disgorge their last meal before trying to scuttle away 
from the intruder. A peculiar expression passes over their countenance, there 
is a violent retching and straining of the neck, and up comes the fish they have 
had for breakfast. Thus, down on the ledges it is easy to see what they have 
been feeding upon. Here and there one sees fish that have been disgorged, or 
for some reason or other, refused by the young. On the Bonaventure ledges 
I observed mackerel, herring, and squid, in the order named. It is interesting 
to note that, while we wére at Percé, the fishermen, with very few exceptions, 
were unable to catch mackerel, yet they were the commonest fish seen upon 
the nesting-ledges. Undoubtedly they are caught far out at sea, beyond the 
range of the fishing-boats. 

In years gone by, Gannets, like many other sea-birds, suffered greatly from 
the depredations of egg-hunters. Apparently, the birds themselves were never 
used to a great extent as food, but at times numbers of them were slaughtered 
by the crews of sailing vessels. I asked one of the residents of Bonaventure 
Island, who had eaten Gannet eggs in the past, how they really tasted—if 
they were not rather strong? His reply was, “Oh, they are beautiful.” The 
feathers of these birds were also much sought after. In the old days, families 
residing near the nesting colonies did not hestitate to kill the Gannets for their 
feathers. Thus, we come in contact with one woman who had nine feather- 
beds, all made from the feathers of Gannets. Now Bonaventure Island is a 
Bird Reservation, protected by the Canadian Government, and the gathering 
of eggs and the killing of birds is zealously guarded against. 

Happily, these interesting birds seem to be on the increase. At least one 
new ledge has been occupied in recent years, and the total number of birds is 
also apparently increasing. Indeed, Bonaventure Island seems to be filled to 
capacity, and it may be that, in coming years, the growing surplus may again 
occupy some of the ancient nesting-places long since deserted. The inhabitants 
of the region are beginning to realize that the Gannets had best not be dis- 
turbed, and that they should be regarded as an asset because of the increasing 
number of visitors they draw to the community. It appears, therefore, as if 
the Bonaventure Gannets would prosper for some time to come. 


A Transatlantic Passage of Lapwings 
By H. F. WITHERBY 
(Mr. H. H. Pittman’s article in the last issue of Brrp-Lore, on the occurrence of the European Lap- 
wing in North America, may well be followed by Mr. H. F. W itherby’ s detailed history of this _— 


invasion, which we take pleasure in reprinting from the June, 1928, issue of British Birds (H. F. and G. 
Witherby, London).—Eb.] 


N A recent number of British Birds (Vol. XXI, p. 215) I made a prelimi- 
I nary announcement regarding a remarkable transatlantic flight of Lap- 

wings (Vanellus vanellus) and undertook to give a fuller account when 
details were available. 

Canon A. G. Bayley, who gave me the first news of the appearance of the 
Lapwings at Bonavista, Newfoundland, has taken great pains to obtain all 
possible details of their arrival, number, and subsequent movements. He also 
informs me that the bird bearing British Birds ring No. X5064, which, as already 
announced, was put on a nestling Lapwing by Dr. H. J. Moon at Ullswater, 
Cumberland, in May, 1926, was shot at Bonavista on December 27, 1927. 
Mr. G. Rabbitts, of the Newfoundland Game and Inland Fisheries Board, and 
Mr. P. A. Taverner, the well-known Canadian ornithologist, have also very 
kindly placed at my disposal details which they have collected from corres- 
pondents in various parts of Newfoundland. I am also indebted for informa- 
tion to Mr. F. A. Bruton and through him to Mr. J. L. Paton, and I have also 
gained some facts from Canadian and other newspapers. These reports, for 
which I now tender my grateful thanks, are all combined in the account below 
and in the accompanying map of Newfoundland. [Map not reproduced.—Eb.| 

As only a very few single examples of the Lapwing have been previously 
reported from North America (see list below), the occurrence there of large 
numbers was evidently due to exceptional circumstances; and as the weather 
was undoubtedly the controlling factor in this extraordinary emigration or 
movement, I sought the advise of the Meteorological Office of the Air Ministry 
on the subject. The Director has taken considerable interest in the event and 
has very kindly provided me with all the available information on the subject 
of the weather. I am also indebted to the Controller of His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office for permission to reproduce a chart of the weather conditions over 
the North Atlantic on the essential dates, which has been prepared from one 
issued by the Meteorological Office. 

Canon Bayley’s evidence is clear that the Lapwings first appeared at 
Elliston, five miles east of Bonavista, on the afternoon of December 20. They 
were in small lots of from two or three to fifteen to twenty, but the bulk were 
not seen until the morning of the 21st, when the local policeman estimated 
that he saw soo in a morning’s walk, and the keeper of the fog alarm, three 
miles away, stated that he saw more than 1,000. 

The birds first seen on the 21st may very well have arrived the evening 
before, and the evidence points to a large flock having started from Europe, 
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and the birds composing it gradually stringing out on the long passage and 
arriving in small groups at intervals. This seems a fair inference to draw from 


the observations made at Bonavista. 

That all the birds did not land in one locality is evidenced by a record from 
Harry’s Harbour, Notre Dame Bay, about 150 miles northwest of Bonavista, 
of ‘hundreds’ being seen about December 20 and by the appearance of 50 to 
60 birds near Clarenville, about sixty miles southwest of Bonavista, from 
December 20 to 23.* The birds are not recorded as having been seen in the 
neighborhood of St. John’s before December 26, and their appearance here and 
farther to the south, as well as in the west and extreme north of the island, was, 
I think, due to their spreading from their center of arrival, though exact dates 
are so often lacking in the records that this cannot be proved in every case. 

Canon Bayley states that by December 31 very few were left at Bonavista, 
‘‘some rose high in the air when the frost and snow came and flew away to the 
southwest; others perished.” 

Any birds arriving in Newfoundland before the 2oth must certainly, I 
think, have departed from Europe independently. If this could be proved it 
would make the whole occurrence more interesting and remarkable, but, while 
there is some evidence for such an assumption, the details available are scanty 
and not so entirely satisfactory as to convince me that there actually was an 
arrival before the 20th. Mr. G. J. Penny, of Ramea Island, in a letter dated 
December 20, sent with a specimen to the Editor of Rod and Gun, stated that 
the bird was killed ‘“‘yesterday.” If the date of the letter was correct, this 
bird could scarcely have been one of the flock, since Ramea Island is in about 
the center of the south coast. Another writer, sending a bird from Garnish, 
Fortune Bay, with a letter dated December 24, stated that the birds arrived 
‘last week” in companies of 10 to 50 each. As December 24 was a Saturday 
this would bring the date of arrival back to at least the 17th. Another report, 
however, from Fortune Bay gives the date as “Christmas.” In The Auk 
(1928, p. 209), Mr. E. Ingersoll states that Lapwings were observed first on 
December 1, but gives no details of this early appearance. 

In order to study the influence of the weather on the movement it is nec- 
essary to ascertain, approximately, the time of the departure of the birds from 
Europe. As a working basis I have ignored the rather uncertain records of 
arrival before the 2oth and have assumed that the first birds reached New- 
foundland at 3 p.m. (say 7 p.M., G. M. T.) on December 20. Colonel R. Mein- 
ertzhagen, in a paper in The Ibis (1921, p. 235), on the speed of various birds, 
gives four observations of the Lapwing, the average of which works out at an 
\ir-speed of about forty-five miles per hour. The Director of the Meteorological 
Office of the Air Ministry informs me that on the morning of December 20 the 


*In a Bulletin issued from Boston by Mr. E. H. Forbush on April 2 it is stated that Capt. D. Mac- 
Millan sent a wireless from Anatalok Bay, Labrador, stating that Lapwings were seen there on December 22 
nd at various other places ‘‘that week.’’ 
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wind at approximately 1,000 feet must have averaged fifty-five miles per hour 
from almost due east all the way across the Atlantic save for the last 100 to 
200 miles from the Newfoundland coast, where the wind was negligible. If 
the birds left the coast of Cumberland (the birthplace of the ringed bird), this 
to Bonavista would be approximately 2,200 miles. The direction of the flight 
must have been somewhat inclined to the south of west, and not due west, 
which would have brought the birds to the coast of Labrador. A flying speed 
of 45 miles per hour, plus a wind speed of 55 miles per hour, equals a speed 
over the earth of 100 miles per hour. On this reckoning the journey would 
have occupied twenty-two hours, but to this must be added two hours for the 
last portion where the wind did not help, thus giving a total of twenty-four 
hours. This would bring the hour of starting to 7 p.m., G. M. T., on the roth. 
This statement ignores the fact that the birds were flying at a slight angle to 
the wind, but a calculation kindly made for me by Dr. Landsborough Thomson 
suggests that this would not diminish the achieved velocity by much more 
than 2 miles per hour, lengthening the journey by about half an hour. It also 
presupposes that the birds were flying at 1,000 feet above the sea. The wind 
decreases as the surface of the sea is approached, but the Director of the Air 
Ministry considers that even if they flew at only a hundred feet, the wind 
would not have been so seriously reduced as to invalidate the conclusions. 
Such small errors can, therefore, be ignored in what is necessarily only an 
approximate estimate. 

These conclusions fit in remarkably well with the following facts. It is 
well known that Lapwings start their emigrations after dark.* There was a 
very cold spell (with the temperature remaining below freezing point day and 
night) over a large area of England and Scotland from December 16 to 20, 
and this evidently drove a large number of Lapwings south and west, and such 
movements are normal under stress of severe weather occurring after the 
ordinary season of autumn migration. Moreover, the fact that nine Lapwings 
ringed in northern England and southern Scotland were reported from Ireland 
between December 19 and the end of January is confirmatory evidence for a 
large movement about this time. If the birds started from Cumberland with 
the intention of flying to Ireland, a direction slightly south of west would have 
been necessary to reach their usual wintering-places, and this direction would 
have brought them, with the existing wind, to Newfoundland. An alternative 
supposition that the Lapwings were intending to cross to France from, say, 
the neighborhood of the Eddystone is extremely unlikely, because they could 
have made no progress at all in that direction, as the upper wind on the evening 
of the 19th was about fifty miles an hour from the southeast. This being so it 
may be concluded that the birds would never have started in that direction. 

It therefore seems to me to fit in with the facts to suppose that these Lap- 
wings left northwest England about 7 o’clock on the evening of December 19 


*C/. W. E. Clarke, Studies in Bird-Migration ,Vol. 1. pp. 242-3 and 246-7. 
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on account of the frozen ground and consequent difficulty of obtaining food, 
and that they were bound for middle or southern Ireland. That this necessity 
to move happened to coincide with an exceptionally high easterly wind, and 
that, owing to this, they were carried beyond the west coast of Ireland. Even 
if they realised this at once they would be unable to return owing to the velocity 
of the wind being greater than their powers of flight. They were then forced 
to carry on until the next land in the west appeared, and, fortunately for them, 
the wind held in strength and direction and enabled them to reach Newfound- 
land, 2,000 miles away, before exhaustion and starvation brought them down. 

That so many Lapwings were able to accomplish the journey was no doubt 
due to the exceptionally favorable conditions of the wind, which enabled them 
to make the passage in less than half the time it would have taken them in still 
air. To have flown for forty-eight hours continuously without food would 
have been, I should think, impossible, and to have rested on the water any 
appreciable time, which might have been done with a calm sea, would have 
added to the danger of starvation. As the birds were flying from adverse 
conditions they are not likely to have been very well nourished when they 
started. As it was, these birds could not, I think, have rested on the water, 
since the sea was very rough at the time. 

Mr. F. A. Bruton informs me that on a voyage from Newfoundland to 
England he caught, on deck, a Song Thrush (Turdus philomelus) when the 
ship was some 500 miles west of Ireland on December 20, the very day the 
Lapwings arrived in Newfoundland. There is a good deal of evidence from 
birds alighting on ships to show that various species fairly often get far out 
of their course in the Atlantic, but very few birds other than water-birds appear 
to have accomplished a direct east to west passage, though a good many have 
reached Greenland, probably in stages via Iceland. That the west to east 
passage is easier has been demonstrated by human flyers, and recent study of 
Atlantic weather shows that favorable wind right across for the east to west 
passage is unusual. 

But however favorable the conditions, a continuous flight of twenty-four 
hours must be regarded as a remarkable feat, although according to Cooke 
the American Golden Plover frequently makes an uninterrupted flight of 
»,400 miles and the Asiatic Golden Plover one of 2,000 miles. A point of in- 
terest is the fact that within 200 miles of the arrival point in Newfoundland 
the wind was negligible and this shows the importance of studying the wind 
it the place of departure, which is seldom done by migration observers. The 
fact that the birds must have kept a course rather south of west, and that this 
was their probable course on starting for Ireland, is a point worthy of note, 


and may, perhaps, be regarded as some evidence towards the theory that 
birds can keep a certain direction without the guidance of landmarks. 

When the Lapwings arrived in Newfoundland they were very thin and very 
tame and tired. For the first few days the weather was open and many of them 
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recovered, though some succumbed and some were so weak that they were 
caught. Crops examined of birds shot contained “beetles, marsh-berries, grass 
roots, worms.”’ A few days after they landed snow came and drove them 
again southwest. Very few were left at Bonavista at the end of December, and 
the last was reported on January 15. Numbers perished around the shores of 
Fortune Bay at the end of December, and although a good many were still 
left on the Burin Peninsula in the middle of February, birds had already 
reached Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, on December 26 and others later reached 
still farther west in that Province, to Richmond County and Antigonish 
County (December 20), while in the first week in January hundreds are said 
to have been killed by a great snowstorm in St. John, New Brunswick,* and 
a bird was even reported from the island of Grand Manan in the Bay of Fundy 
on January 6. Whether any have survived seems very doubtful, and that any 
can return seems impossible. 

Mr. P. A. Taverner informs me that a Lapwing was taken in October, 1927, 
in Cumberland Gulf, Baffin Island, but this bird probably wandered via Ice- 
land and Greenland and must be classed among the single stray occurrences 
enumerated below, and can have no connection with the flight of the flock 
in December. 

Previous occurrences of the Lapwing (V. vanellus) in America. 

Greenland, single birds, January, 1820 and 1874, J. Reinhardt, The Ibis, 1861, p. 9. 

Newfoundland, single bird, November 23, 1905, W. Brewster, The Auk, XXIII. 
(1906) p. 22%. 

Nova Scotia, single bird, March 17, 1897, H. Piers, The Auk, XV. (1898) p. 195. 

Long Island (New York), two birds, December, 1883, Dutcher, The Auk, III. (1886), 
p. 438; single bird, autumn 1905, C. W. Beebe, The Auk, XXIII. (1906), p.221. 

North Carolina, single bird, November 11, 1926, H. H. Brimley, The Auk, XLIV 
(1927), Pp. 248. 

Bahamas, single bird, November, 1900, .J H. Flem‘ng, The Auk, XVIII (1901), p. 272. 

Barbados, single bird, December 24, 1886, H. W. Feilden, The Zoologist, 1888, p. 301. 

Also has occurred in Alaska and in Jan Mayen, Farcoes, Iceland, Canary Islands, 
Madeira and Azores (once). 


*Mr. P. A. Taverner informs me that the great numbers stated may have been due to a misunderstand 
ing, as he has no news of any more than individual birds being found in New Brunswick. 
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SECOND SERIES 


XXXVII. YELLOW-BELLIED AND RED-BREASTED 
SAPSUCKERS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey* 


YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER 

The Yeliow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius) as a species is found 
from northern North America to southeastern central America and the West 
Indies. The ranges of its two subspecies are as follows: 

The Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius varius) breeds 
mainly in the Canadian and Transition life-zones, north to Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, southern Quebec, northern Ontario, northern Manitoba, and 
central Mackenzie, west to northerm Alberta and central North Dakota, south 
to Iowa, central Missouri (casually), central Indiana, northern Ohio, northern 
New Jersey, and Connecticut (casually); and southward along the Alleghany 
Mountains to southwestern North Carolina, and east to western North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut. Winters from Iowa, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts, south through Mexico and Central America to Costa Rica; also 
to the West Indies and the Bermuda Islands. It is also of casual occurrence in 
eastern Wyoming and eastern Colorado, and accidental in southern Greenland. 

The Red-naped Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis) breeds in western 
North America, north to central British Columbia, southern Alberta, and 
northern Montana, west to eastern Washington; south to northeastern Cali- 
fornia, Utah, central New Mexico, and central western Texas; and east to 
Colorado and eastern Wyoming. It winters from northern California and 
New Mexico, south to Jalisco and Durango in north-central Mexico, and 
casually to Guatemala. It is also of casual occurrence in migration east to 
Kansas and northwest to western Washington. 

In the following migration tables, the records that refer to the Red-naped 
Sapsucker are designated by an asterisk; all the others refer to the typical 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Average date of 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


spring arrival 


LOCALITY | of years’ 
| record | 


Rare, winter 


Philadelphia, Pa. ... | March 31 
| April 5, 1907 


Renovo, Pa. | April 12 
Beaver, Pa.... | April 6 March 9g, 1888 
Morristown, N. J. | April 3 February 12, 1914 
New York, N. Y. 2 | April 7 | March 24, 1914 
Orient, N. Y. April 15 | April 9, 1905 
Ballston Spa, N. Y | April 18 | April 2, 1921 
Geneva, N. Y. April 8 March 28, 1908 
Rochester, N. Y. , April 10 | April 4, 1921 
Watertown, N. Y April 12 April 1, 1920 

New Haven, Conn | April 8 March 30, 1876 


means | accoana | 


_*In the compilation of the migration tables in this article the writer has received much assistance from 
Miss May T. Cooke 
(253) 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY be — Average date of ; Earliest date of 
second | spring arrival | spring arrival 
Harvard, Mass 4 April 16 April 11, 1909 
Boston, Mass 16 April 17 | April 8, 1921 
Accid. Feb. 6, 1895 
Bennington, Vt April 15 April 6, 1913 
Accid. Feb. 4, 1912 
Wells River, Vt 2 April 16 April 8, 1921 
St. Johnsbury, Vt April 10 March 12, 1911 
Accid. January 5,1913 
Portland, Maine | April 18 March 31, 1905 
Phillips, Maine April 16 April 6, 1918 
Montreal, Que ‘ April 22 March 25, 1910 
Quebec, Que 4 April 15 March 30, 1916 
Godbout, Que ‘ May 24 April 25, 1885 
Scotch Lake, N. B April 20 April 12, 1905 
Lexington, Ky March 30 March 25, 1923 
Bowling Green, Ky [ March 20 March 1, 1903 
St. Louis, Mo March 21 February 21, 1909 
Odin, Ills March 28 Occasional winter 
Port Bryon, Ills April 5 March 28, 1920 
Rantoul, Ills April 1 March 9, 1917 
Chicago, Ills March 30 March 7, 1925 
Bicknell, Ind March 15 Rare, winter 
Lafayette, Ind ‘ April 1 March 2, 1923 
Richmond, Ind March Rare, winter 
Sedan, Ind April 5 March 18, 1897 
Columbus, Ohio March 27 February 25, 1922 
Youngstown, Ohio March 31 March 21, 1910 
Oberlin, Ohio ? \pril 6 March 13, 1908 
Sandusky, Ohio 2 April 6 March 26, 1914 
Vicksburg, Mich \pril 10 March 23, 1907 
Accid. Jan. 27, 1914 
Ann Arbor, Mich 33 April 4 March 13, 1918 
Bay City, Mich April 9 March 30, 1896 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich \pril 16 \pril 10, 1921 
Port Dover, Ont April 11 April 2, 1925 
Ottawa, Ont y April 15 March 31, 1907 
Keokuk, Iowa April 7 March 29, 1895 
National, Iowa \pril to March 24, 1908 
Emmetsburg, lowa April 14 April 3, 1925 
Elkhorn, Wis April 9 April 2, 1910 
Racine, Wis April 1 March 18, 1907 
Madison, Wis \pril 2 March 11, 1894 
Ladysmith, Wis April 10 April 3, 1921 
Lanesboro, Minn April 11 April 1, 1888 
Minneapolis, Minn April 12 March 20, 1912 
Elk River, Minn 8 April 15 March 26, 1925 
Faulkton, S. Dak ; April 22 April 15, 1920 
Fargo, N. Dak 5 \pril 19 April 15, 1923 
Margaret, Man ; May 4 \pril 17, 1917 
\weme, Man April 23 March 31, 1925 
Indian Head, Sask April 12 April 4, 1905 
Fort Simpson, Mack May 11, 1904 
Edmonton, Alta May 4 May 2, 1919 
Stony Plain, Alta April 27 April 1, 19¢9 
*Estes Park, Colo May 4 April 27, 1922 
*Yellowstone Park, Wyo May 15 May 12, 1921 
*Columbia Falls, Mont April 17 April 13, 1896 
*Pullman, Wash April 12 April 1, 1910 
*Okanagan Landing, B. C April 19 April 5, 1914 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY je pve Average date of Latest date of 
record spring departure spring departure 


Orlando, Fla | March 11 | April 5, 1909 
Pensacola, Fla... . 

\thens, Ga. . 

Raleigh, N. C | 
French Creek, W. Va 
Washington, D. C 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Beaver, Pa.... 
Morristown, N. J 
New York, N.Y... 
Geneva, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y 
New Haven, Conn 
Boston, Mass 

New Orleans, La 
Delight, Ark 
Nashville, Tenn 
Lexington, Ky... 
Bowling Green, Ky 
St. Louis, Mo 

Port Byron, Ills 
Rantoul, Ills 


April 5 April 13, 1926 
| April 10 April 15, 1926 
| April 3 April 29, 1887 
| April 25 May 1, 1893 
| April 28 20, 1927 
| May 4 16, 1895 
April 30 May 8, 1889 
May 13, 1917 
May 15, 1925 
May 19, 1888 
May 24, 1917 
| May 10, 1887 
May 26, 1913 
March 19, 1904 
| April 18, 1912 
| April 29, 1917 
April 23, 1904 
May 17, 1918 
May 5, 1888 
| May 14, 1917 
May 20, 1917 
Chicago, Ills. May 31, 1926 
Bicknell, Ind j May 109, 1917 
Richmond, Ind May : May 14, 1913 
Columbus, Ohio 2 May May 16, 1917 
Youngstown, Ohio May May 20, 1917 
Oberlin, Ohio. . . May May 30, Ig1t 
Elkhorn, Wis May May 21, 1912 
Occasional, summer 
Racine, Wis.... May May 7, 1919 
Madison, Wis 10 May 22, 1912 
Brownsville, Texas March 22 | April 8, 1912 
Kerrville, Texas April 13 April 23, 1914 
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FALL MIGRATION 


| Number ‘ , f 
LOCALITY | acon Average date of Latest date o 
LOCALITY | yl. or | fall departure fall departure 


Harvard, Mass September 2 September 22, 1923 


New Haven, Conn j September 2 September 16, 1887 
Rochester, N. Y September 2 | September 14, 1915 
Geneva, N. Y § September 2 September 19, 1914 
Orient, N. Y September 2, September 20, 1914 
New York, N. Y 3 September 26 | September 17, 1911 
Morristown, N. J September 2 August 13, 1908 
Beaver, Pa. September 2 September 8, 1888 
Philadelphia, Pa... } | September 2 September 11, 1888 
Washington, D. C a | October 4 | September 10, 1905 
French Creek, W. Va. . ‘ September September 25, 1891 
Raleigh, N. C.. | October 12 September 27, 1887 
Charleston, S. C.... ‘ October 16 October 5, 1913 
Macon, Ga. . October 21 | October 10, 1925 
\utaugaville, Ala / October 15 October 9, 1913 
Greensboro, Ala } : October 9 | September 28, 1889 
Pensacola, Fla. . . | October 26 | October 11, 1925 
Orlando, Fla October 30 | October 22, 1910 
St. Marks, Fla. . | October 18 | October 10, 1910 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


Madison, Wis. . 
Racine, Wis... . 
Elkhorn, Wis. . . 
National, Iowa. . 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Richmond, Ind 
Bicknell, Ind. . 
Chicago, Ills 
Rantoul, Ills... 
Port Byron, Ills 
Bowling Green, Ky 
Lexington, Ky.. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Delight, Ark 

New Orleans, La. . 
Scotch Lake, N. B 
Montreal, Que. . 
Phillips, Maine 
Portland, Maine 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Wells River, Vt 
Boston, Mass 
Harvard, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
Rochester, N. Y 
Ballston Spa, N. Y 
Orient, N. Y 

New York, N. Y 
Morristown, N. J 
Renovo, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Aweme, Man 
Margaret, Man 
Elk River, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Ladysmith, Wis 
Madison, Wis 
Racine, Wis 
Elkhorn, Wis 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 
National, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Ottawa, Ont 

Port Dover, Ont 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. . 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Vicksburg, Mich 
Sandusky, Ohio. . 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Bicknell, Ind 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall departure 
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September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 2 

October 7 

September 
October 10 
October 13 
October 13 
October 5 


| September 24 


October 16 
October 11 


| September 28 
| October 3 
| October 27 


October 14 


October 19 
October 13 
October 21 
October 17 
October 20 
October 17 
October 22 
October 1 
October 5 
September 30 


| October 4 


October 7 
October 7 
October 11 
October 18 
October 10 
October 5 
October 13 
October 9 
September 22 
October 10 
September 30 
October 1 
October 2 
October 6 
October 5 
October 17 
October 13 
October 20 
November 15 
November 19 


| October ; 


Latest date of 
fall departure 


September 14, 1913 
September 13, 1919 
September 11, 1915 
September 17, 1915 
September 22, 1923 
September 14, 1916 
September 17, 1922 
September 17, 1908 
September 9, 1913 

September 8, 1895 

September 7, 1913 

September 27, 1917 
September 23, 1919 
September 22, 1903 


| October 7, 1923 


October 8, 1912 
October 10, 1915 
November 4, 1909 
October 1, 1911 


| November 27, 1913 


October 26, 1907 
October 21, 1918 
October 18, 1921 
November 20, 1911 
October 26, 1913 
December 21, 1908 
November 6, 1916 
November 5, 1891 
November 9, 1925 
November 26, 1921 
November 28, 1908 
November 30, 1910 
November 1, 1907 
October 11, 1922 
October 24, 1911 
October 15, 1924 
October 13, 1924 
October 19, 1890 
October 17, 1920 
October 25, 1920 
December 2, 1922 
1908 
October 13, 1915 
October 191! 
October 17, 1899 
October 16, 1909 
October 21, 1914 
October 19, 1922 


| October 6, 1907 


October 6, 1902 
October 13, 1900 
October 16, 1905 
October 25, 1914 
October 30, 1924 
November 20, 1905 
December 9, 1908 


| December 26, 1906 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number | Average date of Latest date of 


LOCALITY ad cm fall departure fall departure 


Chicago, Ills earner as 2 October 12 November 10, 1922 
Rantoul, Ills <a er October 23 December 25, 1913 
Lexington, Ky Pie October 16 October 25, 1903 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo September 29 October 2, 1915 
Okanagan Landing, B. C September 24 October 2, 1918 


RED-BREASTED SAPSUCKER 


The Red-breasted Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus ruber) inhabits the Pacific 
coast region of western North America from Alaska to Lower California. 
It is divided into two subspecies, the ranges of which follow: 

The typical Red-breasted Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus ruber ruber) breeds north 
to northern California and southwestern Oregon; east to the mountains of 
eastern California; south to the San Jacinto Mountains in southern California; 
and west to the coast ranges of California. It winters also south to southern 
Lower California. 

The Northern Red-breasted Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus ruber notkensis) 
breeds north to southeastern Alaska, and south through western British Co- 
lumbia to central western Oregon. In winter it is found also southward to cen- 
tral western California. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-SECOND PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 

Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius varius, Figs. 1-3).—The nestling plumage 
of the Sapsucker is well shown by Figure 3 of the Frontispiece, but there is 
usually no red on either head or throat and consequently no sexual difference 
in color at this age. The post-juvenal molt occupies an unusually prolonged 
period. It may begin at any time between the latter part of July and Sep- 
tember, and it is usually not completed until late winter or early spring. A 
male, taken at Brownsville, Texas, April 8, has nearly acquired its adult 
plumage and represents the latest date for the post-juvenal molt in our col- 
lections. At the conclusion of this molt the bird resembles the adult, the male 
having the throat as well as crown red, while in the female only the crown is 
red while the throat is white. Rarely the female has the entire crown shining 
jet-black, an apparently mutational character which is, however, shown in 
part by some immature females in which the crown has a marked sprinkling 
of black feathers. Once acquired, the colors of the adult are retained, but the 
vellow wash of the underparts and yellowish olive of the upperparts are much 
more evident in winter than in summer plumage. 
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The Red-naped Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis),a strongly marked 
race or perhaps species of the western United States, differs from the eastern 
bird in both juvenal and adult plumage. In the former the western bird has 
the crown uniform sooty without shaft-streaks and possibly more often suffused 
with red. The adult has the nape red and the white above largely restricted to 
two streaks from each side of the nape to the lower back. The male has the 
red on the throat spreading over the upper breast and on to the malar region. 
The adult female always has the lower part of the throat red and some speci- 
mens have the entire throat red, but even in these highly plumaged individuals 
the malar stripe usually remains black. 

Red-breasted Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus ruber, Figs. 4, 5).—This is evidently 
a Pacific Coast representative of Sphyrapicus varius. Ridgway believes that 
if muchalis is treated as a subspecies of the eastern varius then ruber should 
also be made a subspecies of this group. The nestling plumage of ruber re- 
sembles that of muchalis, but the breast, as well as throat and crown, are 
usually suffused with red. In the adult the resemblance between the sexes is 
carried still further than in nuchalis and they cannot, as a rule, be distinguished 
by color. The winter plumage is markedly duller than that of summer. A 
northern form (Sphyrapicus ruber notkensis) has the red and yellow areas 
brighter and deeper, the light markings above more restricted. 


A YELLOW WARBLER AT ITS NEST 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans. 
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Some Random Notes from Texas 


In Birp-Lore for March-April, 1928, 
Maud Smith, of Juda, Wis., writes of a 
Baltimore Oriole’s color-sense. A few years 
ago I found, at Ft. Stockton, Texas, a Bul- 
lock’s which 
something of the same discrimination as to 
materials and The Bullock’s 


was made entirely of white horse-hair and 


Oriole’s nest demonstrated 


colors. nest 
lined with snowy wool. There were horses, 
cows, sheep, and goats of other hues aplenty 
in the pasture at whose edge grew the mes- 
quite in which the nest was placed, but 
Madame Bullock had kept so entirely to the 
scheme of white on/y that I climbed up and 
detached the beautiful little structure, giving 
it to Professor Attwater, of Houston, him- 
self one of our greatest Texas field 
naturalists. 

For H. Weisgerber, Youngstown, Ohio: If 
you ever have to make a pet of a Purple 
Martin, I wish you better luck than I have 
had. No dog is more single in his attach- 
ments. Raise a Martin and he is yours for 
life. 

I even tried taking ‘Oonah’ miles from 
home and freeing her. I cannot say by how 
much she beat the car back. 

Joyously she answered the calls of her 
migrating kindred in late July and early 
\ugust, after our own Martins were gone, 
causing the passing flocks to fly down upon 
our deserted boxes in chattering clouds; or to 
string themselves out in nearly endless blue- 
black and greyish rows upon the electric 
wires for blocks from the center of attraction. 
Eagerly she warbled and burbled to them; 
their 
flights, apparently staying with them till 


and went off when they resumed 
they roosted for the night. 

But when dawn came, she struck out for 
to the 
wires as much as a quarter mile from the 
house, and sat there, complaining loudly, 
and turning her head first one side then the 


other, to see what any humans in sight were 


home! Sometimes she came down 


So, if I did not hear 
her myself, someone would call over the 


going to do about it. 


telephone to informa me where she was. 
Then ensued a good. half hour of coaxing ard 
argument. For ‘Oonah’ never did get it 
through her head that I honestly could not 
fly. She would wax musically voluble trying 
to make me see how weary she was from some 


long non-stop flight, and why wouldn’t 


I come up and get her, instead of making her 
take the long spirals downward that she so 
hated? In the end she took them, of course; 
but she grumbled and whimpered about it 
until she fell asleep, after being well fed and 
watered, petted a little, and finally put out 
on a porch to crawl into her own long, nar- 
row, deep sleeping-basket. After an hour 
or two’s rest there, she was begging to be let 
go again. 

‘Oonah’ had close to a hundred adult and 
child acquaintances, and would come down 
to any of them when she heard her name, 
close enough, that is, to see who it was call- 
ing. But only to my hands would she fly 
down and light, sometimes making it my 
head or shoulder instead of my hands. Nor 
would she accept food from anyone else. 
This last was very inconvenient for me, since 
no matter where I went, for more than a 
day’s absence, ‘Oonah’ had also to go. A 
trait common, in my experience, to all the 
wing-feeders. 

Lowell E. Carter, Russiaville, Ind., says 
that in ten years he has never actually seen 
a Shrike catch another bird: Mr. Carter / 
have not succeeded in so doing, either, and I 
have been watching for close to forly years, 
both indoors and out; for I have raised dozens 
of ‘Loggerheads.’ To give just one case in 
point: Last year, while hunting a Meadow- 
lark’s nest—I later found it—in a prairie-sea 
of high grass, I noticed a pair of Logger- 
head’s building, in a wind-swept and stunted 
survivor of the few ash trees once hopefully 
planted nearby. 

After the youngsters, that eventually ap- 
peared, were old enough to stick their heads 
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over the nest edge, I made the family a: 
object lesson of many phases of bird pro- 
cedure, for the benefit of our then high school 
biology teacher and her class. We had our 
lesson in the one right way—standing around 
the tree itself, with the old Shrikes coming and 
going, or stopping to stare and scold at us. 

Then I got one of the boys in the class to 
climb the tree—I didn’t have on my own 
climbing clothes—and see if there were not 
five of the young. I was wrong—there were 
six! I took one pair home and let them live 
partly indoors and partly out. The year 
before I had loosed a pair raised in the house, 
and they nested in a fig tree behind a neigh- 
bor’s residence. 

Not once did the so-called ‘Butcher Birds,’ 
offer to molest either the young smaller birds 
with which they were raised or any of the 
outdoor English Sparrows so numerous here. 
I tried, as I have many times done before, a 
number of experiments, the details of which 
it would take too long to give now. Living 
birds or mice, lizards of considerable size, 
frogs and other prey were left alone till 
killed. 

But freshly dead things were at once 
speared on a twig, a splinter, a nail, or what- 
ever else offered; and gradually devoured. 
And anything that appeared even remotely 
edible was carefully gathered up and put in 
the Shrike substitute for cold 
B. M. Rew, Port Arthur, Texas. 


storage.— 


Two Virginia Notes 


On the afternoon of April 14, 1927, a 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron was seen on 
some bushes at the edge of the lake on the 
grounds of Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va. It was in the same place on the following 
day. Each day we approached, in a row- 
boat, to within 15 to 20 feet of it without its 
being disturbed. A light-colored Heron had 
been seen not far from this spot on April 12, 
but was not identified. 

On the morning of May 30, 1927, a Loon 
was found in the road near the heating plant, 
about half a mile from the lake. The engineer 
caught and cared for it but it died during the 
following night.—FLorENcCE HaGuE, Sweet 
Briar Va. 
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A Hand-fed Herring Gull 


This Gull was flying very fast and about 
to snatch a piece of meat from the hand of a 


passenger aboard a steamer on Lake Superior 


The picture was taken in 
WILLIAMs, 


in July, 1927. 
1/250 of a 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


second.—F. H. 


Canada Geese of the Bronx Migrate from 
the Zodlogical Park to Nest in the 
Botanic Garden 


The Canada Geese that come up from the 
‘Zoo’ are here again for the fourth year and 
are so tame, now, from being fed by Mr 
Williams and others that it has been possible 
to photograph the goose on her nest. The 
first year they were wild; the second year it 
rained and they were drowned out and the 
eggs did not hatch; last year there were six 
young ones hatched and in two days they had 


been led by their mother to the New York 
Zoélogical Park. 

According to Mr. R. S. Williams, our 
‘birdman’ here at the Garden, the pair ap- 
peared this year in the vicinity of their last 
On April 5 the 
female begain repairing the old nest. On 


year’s nest on March 21. 


\pril 12 she began sitting. Six young ones 
were hatched out on May 12, one egg having 
been discarded. Meanwhile, on May 14 the 
parents, with four young ones, were seen in 
the Bronx River near the Linnean Bridge. 
Either the muskrats or the cold, oily, water 
caused the death of the others. They are 
reported to have crossed the Pelham Park- 
way in safety and to be at their old home in 
the New York Zoélogical Park with three 
young birds. 

We believe that this is the same pair that 
has nested here for five years and the second 
brood that they have hatched.—ELIzABETH 
G. Britton, Bronx Park, New York City. 


Crested Flycatcher Feeding at Night 


On June 3, 1928, as we were driving under 
a street lamp near Fairmount Park, German- 
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\ PAIR OF CANADA GEESE WITH THEIR NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG 
Photographed by Miss Fleda Gnffith 
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town, Pa., about 11 P.m., a Crested Fly- 
catcher flew from a near-by tree which was 
illuminated by a powerful arc lamp. He flew 
out to the lamp where he picked up some un- 
fortunate insect which had been attracted to 
the light and then returned to his original 
perch in true Flycatcher fashion. Although 
we waited for some time he would not repeat 
the performance. 

We see no reason why the Flycatchers 
should not take advantage of the meal 
offered them in this way and would be much 
interested to know if anyone else has had a 
similar experience—WILLIAM Doak and 
Joun T. EMLEN, Jr., Germantown, Pa. 


Starlings in Indiana 


This last year (1927), the Starlings first 
made their appearance in Madison County, 
Indiana. They first nested north of Pendle- 
Later we found three 
nests near Anderson and, upon closer in- 


ton in an old snag. 


vestigation, three other nests were found, 
(six in all within a distance of 5 miles). All 
were in telegraph poles which had been for- 
merly used by our native hole-nesting birds. 


a 
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Starlings have been reported in various 
parts of the state for the last three years, but 
until these birds arrived, we have not known 
them. 

During the past winter, a large flock of 
‘strange’ birds have been reported as staying 
in the chimney of one of our school buildings. 
Upon investigation, I discovered that from 
100 to 200 Starlings were roosting in four 
large flues of the Junior High, and the Lincoln 
schools which are situated in the same city 
block. They begin to come in about 3.30 
p.M. on dull days and continue until nearly 
5 P.M. in clear weather. Some of the birds 
were shot by a neighbor nearby, to prove con- 
clusively to those who doubted it, that the 
Starlings do actually roost in chimneys. 

Have they been using such places for 
sleeping quarters in other places? A noted 
bird man of our state says he has never heard 
of them doing this before. 

I have also heard that the bills of the 
Starlings are black in winter. The 
which were killed had yellow bills, (one pos- 


birds 
sibly not quite entirely yellow). I have 
thought that their bills were yellow only in 
summer, and black in winter. 

Do the Starlings actually do more harm 
than good? If so, should they be destroyed? 
How should this be The English 


done? 


Sparrow is such a nuisance that if the Star- 


ling is to become as great a pest, it seems to 
me they will have to be dealt with in the 
winter, when collecting in such large flocks 
as we found here. —Mrs. Horace P. Cook, 
Anderson, Ind. 


Mortality of Young Red-Winged 
Blackbirds 


To learn how many of the eggs laid by 
Red-winged Blackbirds produce mature 
birds, I searched a swamp near Harrisburg, 
Pa., for newly built nests. For a month 
(from May 21 to June 21, 1928), I made 
records on twelve nests. They were all con- 
structed among cat-tails except one in a 
clump of grass, and were placed from 8 to 
20 inches above the shallow water, the 
average being 12 inches. All the nests were 
located in places seldom visited by people, 
but two nests, that were deserted before 
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use, might possibly have been molested by 
men. 


Nests deserted after eggs were laid. . 
Eggs laid... 
Eggs deserted 
Eggs disappeared 
Eggs failed to hatch 
Young birds died in nests 
Young birds disappeared from nests before 
they could fly. 8 
Young birds that survived the dangers of 
the nest. . 21 
Nests that were 100 per cent successful... 1 
Thus there were 12 nests with 39 eggs 
which produced only 21 new Red-winged 
Blackbirds to give color and song to the cat- 
tail swamps! 
I banded nineteen of the surviving birds 
and hope they will be seen again.—MERRILL 
Woon, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nesting Meadowlark Feigns Injury 


Recently, while traveling in the meadows 
along Crum Creek in quest of bird-life, my 
son and I were greatly surprised by the 
sudden jumping up of a good-sized bird. 
‘Bud,’ being in the lead, nearly stepped on it, 
and while I marked the point where it left 
the heavy grass covering the nest, he ad- 
vanced to the bird, which appeared to be 
injured and unable to fly. It proved to be a 
Meadowlark. I remained at the nest while 
‘Bud’ stooped toward the bird, which all the 
time while showing a drooping wing kept a 
sharp and wild eye on me. I called to him to 
pick her up as we began to fear the bird was 
actually hurt. This he started to do and got 
her in his hand, but could not raise her, as 
she held so tightly with her feet to the thick 
grass. Fearing he might hurt her he released 
his hold, when suddenly she gave a wild shriek 
and flew off to the creek with a great whirr, 
which most certainly startled both of us. 

Did any of the readers of Birp-LorE ever 
have an experience with a Meadowlark like 
this? It was certainly thrilling for us to see 
the bird pretend she was hurt and try to 
draw us away from the nest, which we left 
unmolested.—WARREN CARTER, Media, Pa. 
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A Loquacious Long-Lived Magpie 


The bird-banding work now being carried 
on by the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey will eventually furnish a wealth of 
facts of great scientific value relative to the 
ages attained by banded wild birds of various 
species. For example, a Pintail Duck that 
had been banded at the mouth of the Bear 
River, in Utah, by a representative of the 
Biological Survey, on September 16, 1914, 
was taken by a hunter near Brawley, Calif., 
on October 16, 1926, more than twelve years 
after the band had been placed on its leg. 

Sometimes it is possible to gain dependable 
and trustworthy information relative to the 
longevity of birds by retention of the in- 
dividuals in captivity, although their en- 
vironment then is dissimilar to that of the 
bird in the wild state. The captive bird is 
protected against its natural enemies and 
the other adverse vicissitudes of nature with 
which the wild bird has to contend. It is 
possible, however, to learn certain facts from 
the habits of the captive bird that might be 
difficult or impossible to learn from the bird 
in its wild state. The following account of a 
Magpie that lived to be more than nineteen 
and one-half years old has other items of 
interest than the age of the bird. 

When the Post newspaper of Butte, Mont., 
carried a news item in its February 11 (1927) 
issue about the then recent death of a pet 
Magpie that had been in the D. S. White- 
horne family, near Dayton, Mont., for a long 
period of years, I wrote Mr. Whitehorne a 
letter asking him to substantiate the facts 
reported. Mrs. Oline C. Meeker, daughter of 
Mr. Whitehorne, of Dayton, Mont., replied 
to my letter at some length and her letter 
is of such unusual interest that the following 
is quoted from it: 

Your letter of February 26 to my father, 
Mr. D. S. Whitehorne, referring to the death 
of our Magpie, has been turned over to me 
lor answer. 

On June 15, 1907, we found a nest con- 
taining three baby Magpies, not yet feathered 
out. There had been a heavy fall of snow* 
during the preceding night and the nest was 


*A fall of snow during the month of June in the 
1ountainous portions of western Montana is not 
incommon. 
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on the ground with no trace of the parent 
bird so we figured she was dead. The next 
morning two of the babies were dead. 

My mother fed and raised the remaining 
bird on cornmeal, chili, and egg. She named 
him ‘Baby’ and taught him to talk. His first 
word was “Hello.” His next words were 
“Come Roy,” and from then on, during a 
period of about four years, he learned about 
thirty expressions of from one to six words. 
He always called my mother ‘Hattie,’ pro- 
nouncing it Haw-tee. 

When my mother was in the hospital for 
three weeks he never said a word during that 
time excepting to call ““Hawtee” and say, in 
a pitiful voice “Baby want? Baby want? 
Baby want?” and I would say to him ‘‘What 
does Baby want?” and he would say “‘Haw- 
tee.” He loved my mother very much. 
Would never play roughly with her as he 
would with me. 

The inflections of his voice were very pro- 
nounced as to period and ina questioning way. 

My mother used to take him along when 
going on camping trips, and when the roads 
were very rough and he would be jostled 
from his perch, he would say “Goodness, 
goodness, gracious. Quit it!’’ 

We used to let him out of the cage and he 
would come wherever we were. One time a 
friend was playing the piano and the bird was 
sitting on the back of a chair and all of a 
sudden he said “Cut it out! It’s fierce” 
We all had to laugh and our friend could not 
finish the selection. 

We had another young Magpie and our 
older bird taught him to talk. After he had 
done so he would hardly talk at all. The 
young bird died and he wasn’t cold until the 
older bird began to talk just as if he were 
glad the other bird had died. 

My mother always covered the cage at 
night. Before putting the cover over she 
would say ‘“‘Does Baby want to go to bed?” 
If he did not want to he would say “No,” 
but if he did he would jump onto his perch 
and dance. 

During the past year he did not get upon 
his perch very much. One evening after my 
mother had put him to bed, my father and a 
friend got to arguing politics. When at the 
very peak of the argument the bird said 
“Cut it out.”” Needless to say the argument 
ended in a hearty laugh. 

An Indian came to our house one day when 
we were not at home and he told my father: 

“TI come to your house Monday. I knock 
on door. Someone say ‘Come in.’ I try door. 
It locked. I knock again. Someone say 
‘Come in.’ I try door again. It locked. I 
think of Magpie. I feel cheap.” 

The bird never learned to swear, not but 
what he had plenty of chances, but he never 
seemed to pick it up. 
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The bird died January 11, 1927, when 
nineteen and a half years old. Many people 
have heard the bird talk and all thought him 
a wonder. The bird’s tongue was never 
operated on, as so many people seem to think 
necessary. 

A pet Magpie was once kept for some 
months by my children, but at no time did I 
feel that the bird would ever be able to 
imitate human speech, although it did utter 
notes that I have never heard birds in the 
wild state utter—WeBsTeR H. Ransom, 
Spokane, Wash. 


A Barn Swallow’s Nest Site 


\ Barn Swallow nested in 1926 in the 
poultry-house of J. H. Bentley, in Carneros 
Farm Center District, about 4 miles south- 
west of Napa. It is the usual “University” 
type of poultry-house, with openings under 
the eaves. The bird built the nest upon a 
discarded electric light globe, fastening the 
pellets of mud securely to the glass, and 
raised its brood and brought them off success- 
fully. This spring, Mr. Bentley noticed a 
Barn Swallow in the same poultry-house, 
apparently seeking a piace to nest and some- 
what disturbed by the fact that all the 
electric light globes were hanging and not 
available therefore for foundations for a nest. 
As there were plenty of other available nest- 
ing-sites in the poultry-house close to the 
roof, the question arises as to why this 
Swallow should choose a glass support and 


A BARN SWALLOW’S NEST ON AN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB 
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not be contented with any other. After 
watching the maneuvers of the bird around 
the electric light globe for a week, Mr. 
Bentley fastened it down as shown in the 
inclosed photograph, and the bird had mud 
on it and was constructing the nest within a 
half hour after it was tied down.—E. L. 
Bickrorp, Napa, Calif. 


Prothonotary Warbler in Connecticut 


The evening of May 14, 1928, a boy 
handed me a male Prothonotary Warbler in 
full mature plumage which he had picked up 
dead, it evidently having flown against an 
obstruction. It was sent to the American 
Museum to establish the rare record but, 
unfortunately, it was too long dead to save 
its beautiful skin. 

This record is especially interesting to me, 
for on November 28, 1911, a female Pro 
thonotary Warbler was handed to me in a 
similar manner and pronounced by the 
American Museum as the first Connecticut 
record. 

As far as I can learn, there is but one 
other, a ‘sight’ record for Connecticut. 
WIxpur F. Situ, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Our Wrens 


For several years, families of Wrens have 
made our yard their home, furnishing all-day 
concerts in payment for the use of the little 
houses which were built for them, besides 
working from sun-up till sun-down, harvest 
ing the worms and bugs. 

It has always seemed wonderful to me that 
such tiny mites should have such distinct 
personalities and such different dispositions. 
Usually, the Wrens are ideal parents, taking 
constant care of their young, and keeping 
the nest scrupulously clean, but I knew one 
mother Wren who shamefully neglected her 
little ones. She was away much of the time, 
and the babies would cry loudly for food for 
long periods each day. 

Another little lady Wren seemed to dislike 
the drudgery of cleaning the nest, though 
she fed her babies regularly. After the little 
ones flew, I opened their box and found it 
shockingly dirty. 


Most of our Wrens have been ideal neigh- 
hors, being peaceable, and attending strictly 
to their own affairs, but one little fellow was 
© over-zealous in looking after the interests 
of his family that he disregarded the rights of 
ill the other birds nesting in his corner of the 
yard, destroying their eggs and driving them 
away. 

Only once or twice have I known the 
parent Wrens to remain together until the 
little birds had flown. Usually the father 
Wren disappears while the mother is still 
sitting, or soon after the young birds hatch, 
but in two instances I have known the mother 
to disappear when the young ones were a 
few days old, and the father Wren to take the 
whole care of them, teaching them to fly and 
remaining with them till they were able to 
care for themselves, and all the while pouring 
out his melodious song. 

The little fellow who was bereft of his 
mate last summer, and left with six babies to 
rear, was the most interesting Wren I have 
known. When I first began to take special 
were having a regular 
plague of cutworms, moths, and he was 


notice of him, we 


spending much of the time gathering dead 
moths which had been swept off of the porch 
each morning. He fed them to the baby birds 
after nipping off the wings. It was always a 
marvel to me that those tiny birds could 
swallow such large insects. 

We noticed that he seemed to have little 
fear of us, so one day I offered a moth to 
him as he perched on a branch near his house. 
He could not quite make up his mind to take 
it from my hand, so I laid it down nearby 
ind went away. After I had done this a few 
and 
ising above my hand as a Hummingbird 
loes above a flower, he took an insect that 


times, he became more courageous 


| offered him. 
Later he became entirely fearless and 
perched upon my hand whenever I offered 
im anything. He soon learned to expect a 
reat whenever he saw any member of the 
imily in that part of the yard, and would 
y to meet us when he saw us coming. I 
fered him flies, small strawberries, angle- 
orms, bits of meat and bread, but he re- 
ised to take them. 
He was decidedly fond of cut worms and 
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large white grub worms, but had to take them 
down to the ground to kill them. 

Often he would carry a large insect into his 
house and then come out with it, wait a few 
seconds, and then carry it in again. Some- 
times he repeated this performance several 
times before he finally succeeded in disposing 
of it. The baby birds always made a great 
deal of noise at such times, but I could not 
see into the house so never understood just 
what was the trouble. 

I often brought him green cabbage-worms, 
but he would seldom take them. Once, after 
he refused to take one of these worms, I 
followed him about, still holding it out to 
him. Finally he grabbed the worm from my 
fingers and fairly threw it upon the ground. 
This was so funny that I tried it several 
times afterwards with the same results. 

Often when I found some choice bit for 
him, he was away, but I never had to wait 
long (usually less than two minutes) before 
I heard his song and saw the little fellow 
hurrying home with food for his hungry 
family. No matter how large a beakful he 
carried, it never hindered his song. 

When the time came for the baby Wrens 
to leave the nest, I happened to be out in the 
yard and watched them go. It was a very 
interesting event. I have watched the first 
flight of several Wren families but this was 
the most exciting one. 

The other father Wren who lived in our 
yard and brought up his family alone, was 
very calm and seemed to know just what to 
do when his little ones left the nest, and the 
little mother Wrens always showed them- 
selves to be very capable at such times, but 
this little father appeared to be very much 
excited, and acted as if he didn’t know what 
to do next. He didn’t try to feed his children, 
nor to encourage or guide them, but just 
sang nervously till they were all out. 

I was really worried for fear he would lose 
some of them. I carried food to him but he 
ate it himself. I was obliged to go away 
then, but an hour afterward, when I went 
back to look I found he had gathered all of 
the little ones into a bush together, and was 


giving them their supper. 
The second night he took them to a de- 
serted Robin’s nest in a tall tree, and though 
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he took them away during the day time, he 
brought them back to our yard to sleep each 
night for a week.—Etta M. Morse, Woon- 
sockel, S. Dak. 


A New Wren Roost 


I have always known the Wren. Its busy 
little throat is ever to be heard in summer 
around my home. We always have nests in 
at least one cigar-box, but last summer I 


happened upon a secret which, before, I did 


not know existed. I had always supposed 
that the Wren spent the night roosting in a 
tree or on some convenient wire, like every 
Perhaps it usually does, but I 
which did not; I 


counted them afterward when they were 


other bird. 
happened upon three 
flying about in the trees nearby. I was walk- 
ing through our cherry orchard just before 
dusk when I noticed two tin cans, of the 
common ‘pork and bean’ variety, which had 
been stuck on a couple of stubs of dead limbs. 
One of these cans was almost perpendicular. 
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I cannot tell now what prompted me to lift 
this can off, but I did. Immediately there was 
a whir and several objects darted by my face, 
which I noticed afterward were Wrens. 
After I had recovered from my surprise, I 
lifted the other can. That, however, was 
empty. But what still puzzles me is, how 
did the Wrens stay in that can? The top of 
it had been entirely taken off, and the can 
rested on the stub so that there was no room 
to roost on that. There were no twigs on the 
stub. The Wrens did not return to the can, 
to my knowledge, but I did find another such 
can in the orchard, which was practically 
horizontal, in which a pair of Wrens had built 
a nest. It was difficult, when we came to 
pick the cherries on the tree, not to knock the 
can off with the ladder, but we managed it. 
The Wren remained on the nest while we 
were picking the neighboring trees, sputtering 
as if we were doing her an insult to intrude 
upon her territory. She only left her nest 
when we were actually working on that tree. 
MarcGaret E. Gross, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WOOD THRUSH 
Photographed by William A. Paff, Easton, Pa. 
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A backward spring and cool weather seems 
to have delayed the advance of migrants over 
a wide area, particularly the departure of 
various species for the North. This is no- 
ticeable in reports from the Atlantic sea- 
board and probably obtained as far inland 
as Ohio, to judge from a letter from there. 
Unfortunately, the Ohio Report is missing 
from this number of The Season. 

The Florida Report says “the spring of 
1928 will long be remembered for the amazing 
number and variety of migrants noted.” It 
seems not unlikely that this is due to retard- 
ing and concentration of the normal mi- 
gration stream in that latitude, although data 
are insufficient to establish that such was the 


case, 


Boston Recion.—The second fortnight of 
\pril was generally cold and windy, and this 
disagreeable condition continued with brief 
intermissions of hot weather throughout May 
and into June. April 19 was uncomfortably 
hot but ended with thunderstorms in several 
places, and a return to cold weather ensued. 
Considerable snow fell in northern New 
England on April 22, 27, and 28. Migration 
has been quite ‘spotty’ and irregular, and, 
especially in the case of small land-birds, 
rather slow and long drawn out. We would 
receive one or two reports on rather early 
dates, but the bulk of the flight would be slow 
in arriving. Some of the northern birds 
lingered later than usual, too. 

Grebes and Loons have been rather scarce 
long the Massachusetts coast this spring. 
rhe first Pied-billed Grebe reported to me 
April 6. Both Holbeell’s and 
Horned Grebes were reported as in full 

immer plumage on April 8. One of the 
latter was seen in Connecticut May 28, a 
very late date. A few Loons remained in salt 
vater as late as June 6, some of them still 
howing gray plumage. Bonaparte’s Gulls 
ave been reported from Essex County at 
intervals up to June 17, a very late date. A 


vas seen 


April 15 to June 15, 1928 


Ring-billed Gull was seen at West Lynn, 
May 27. Roseate Terns were seen in Essex 
County, May 30 and June 6; their occur- 
rence there in spring is most unusual. Two 
Parasitic Jegers were reported as chasing 
Terns at Duxbury, May 27, and two Po- 
marine Jegers were seen at Falmouth, June 9. 
About fifty Sooty Shearwaters were noted off 
Block Island, May 21, and two Sooty Terns 
at the same place May 23. 

A pair of Wood Ducks made their nest and 
laid thirteen eggs in the haymow of a barn 
in Middleton; the entrance is through an 
unglazed window at a little distance from the 
nest. The birds must think that they grow 
extra-large hollow trees in that town! The 
European Widgeon which wintered in the 
Boston park system lingered until the third 
week of May. Green-winged Teal were seen 
at Ipswich, May 2, and Pintails April 27. 
A few Buffleheads lingered off Lynn, May 20. 
with about 50 White-winged Scoters. A male 
Eider was seen at Ipswich, May 30, with a 
flock of Scoters (species ?). 

Perhaps the most interesting report at 
this time is regarding the visitation of un- 
usual southern birds, principally waders, to 
New England. Following the single Glossy 
Ibis in Connecticut, April 12-15, as reported 
in our last issue, came news of 5 birds be- 
lieved to be White-faced Glossy Ibis, seen at 
Barnstable, April 30, and in May 4 birds 
thought to be Ibis were seen in Connecticut. 
A Little Blue Heron was seen on Martha’s 
Vineyard, April 15-16, one was collected in 
Plymouth, May 3, one was reported from 
Franklin County, May 20, and another from 
Barnstable County, June 3, besides the 
Block Island bird of April 8. The Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron first seen at Ipswich 
by Dr. Townsend, on April 11 (not 13 as I 
reported), was found to have a mate. Later 
the nest was located, and at the date of 
writing the young are being fed by both 
parents; first breeding record for New Eng- 
land, if not the first north of South Carolina. 
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Pectoral Sandpipers were reported at a 
number of places, from April 13 to late May 
and White-rumped Sandpipers were reported 
as late as June 6. We received a belated 
report, verified by photographs, of a flock of 
8 Red-backed Sandpipers at Barnstable on 
the very early date of March 25. A heavy 
migration of shore-birds occurred between 
May 24 and 28. Black-bellied Plover have 
been very conspicuous this spring, though 
perhaps not actually more abundant than 
other years. 

Mourning Doves seem to be increasing in 
Massachusetts; Bob-whites are common in 
Ruffed 
Grouse are generally reported as scarce; and 
the outlook for the Heath Hen is very dis- 
couraging. Professor Gross, after a carefully 


the southeastern counties only; 


conducted census, was able to report having 
seen only 3 birds, all males, the remnant of a 
flock which contained 7 or 8 birds last fall. 

A Turkey Vulture was shot near Jaffrey, 
N. H., April 26. This bird, like the one shot 
in Connecticut early in the month, may have 
been brought north by the same conditions 
which brought the influx of southern waders. 
An adult male Goshawk was killed in central 
New Hampshire, May 16, suggesting the 
possibility of a near-by breeding-place. 

Evening Grosbeaks lingered at Brookfield 
until May 1o and at Topsfield until May 15. 
Pine Grosbeaks were seen at Brookfield on 
May 13, and Pine Siskins at Wenham on 
May 20, and at Wellesley on May 28. A 
Fox Sparrow was noted at Boston on May 7 
and an Ipswich Sparrow at Ipswich on May 
20, both very late dates. Tree Sparrows also 
remained at feeding stations later than usual 
and a pair was seen at Athol on May 9. We 
received an unusual number of reports of 
A female White- 
unmistakable 


White-crowned Sparrows. 


throated Sparrow, showing 
signs of incubating, was collected at West- 
wood on June 12. Scarlet Tanagers have 
been reported as more abundant than usual, 
but there has been a noticeable scarcity of 
Vireos. Warbler reports have been irregular, 
some birds arriving unusually early and 
others apparently being delayed by the cool 
weather. Golden-winged Warblers were seen 
by many observers and were more abundant 


than in most seasons. A Hooded Warbler 
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was collected at Lynn on May 25, and a 
Connecticut Warbler was reported at West- 
erly, R. I., on May 12, and another was seen 
at Ipswich on May 13. There have been a 
good many reports of Cape May Warblers. 
A Yeliow-breasted Chat was seen at Ipswich 
on May 30 and again on June 6. 
Mockingbirds have hatched four eggs at 
Nantucket but, as usual, we have decidedly 
What 


happens to our wintering Mockingbirds when 


fewer summer than winter records. 


warm weather comes? This is a problem for 


our bird-banders to solve. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets at Ipswich on 
May 27, suggest a possible breeding location. 


A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was seen at Rock 
port on May 4, where one has been reported 
several times in previous years. Hermit 
Thrushes were particularly noticeable this 
year in migration, 150 being reported as seen 
in one day by one observer. Many of them 
were in song. Olive-backed Thrushes were 
also unusually common this year.—Joun B. 
May, 136 State House, Boston, Mass. 

New York The northward 
passage of migrant land-birds was distinctly 


REGION. 
delayed. The first major wave of May 
transients is to be expected May 10 or a little 
later, and this year seemed to have set in on 
the 11th, when such birds were abundant, 
and to have been checked for a day or so by 
foggy weather and a cool clear-off. Observa- 
tions at Garden City, L. I., suggest that this 
was the case, and that an abundance of birds 
from the 14th to the 16th would have come 
to swell this earlier wave of the 11th except 
for the setback. Transients were again mov- 
ing through in considerable numbers on May 
20 to 24, after which there was an abrupt 
falling off, though some daily movement still 
observable into June. 

The above generalization is corroborated 
by the summary for the Bronx section by the 
Bronx County Bird Club, which mentions a 
flight on May 11, another on May 21 and 22, 
more species on the 11th, but more indi 
viduals on the 21st and 22d. Especially note- 
worthy data for the Bronx section by these 
observers follows: A Swallow-tailed Kite on 
April 30 (Hickey, Cruickshank), and prob- 
ably on April 22 (Kassoy); a Red-bellied 
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Woodpecker, May 13 (Herbert, Kassoy, J. 
Kuerzi), perhaps correlated with a flight of 
Red-headed Woodpeckers at about the same 
Late dates are Blue-winged Teal, 
May 6; Shoveller, April 25; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, May 11; Gnatcatcher, May 27; a 
Goshawk, April 28, near Kensico, where there 
had been a bird of this species since mid- 
October. There is also some noteworthy data 


time. 


for Tod’s Neck, Conn., east of our region, as 
A Caspian Tern, June 3 (J. Kuerzi); 
May Kuerzi) ; 
Baird’s Sandpiper, May 24 (Hickey). 


follows: 
Golden-eye, 30 ©6(Kessler, 

Numerous observers kept close watch of 
the migration in Central Park, New York 
City. 
Bewick’s Wren which appeared on or about 
\pril 10 and remained until May 15, singing 


The most notable bird there was a 


rather freely during the early part of its stay. 
The credit for following up and identifying 
this bird is due to Miss E. A. Capen, and 
among observers who corroborate it are M. 
S. Crosby, W. DeW. Miller, F. E. Watson; 
the bird was last seen by Mrs. Edge. The 
Golden-winged Warbler was observed on 
May 2 (DuMont) and May 21 (Watson); 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Canada Warbler, 
Warbler, Gray-cheeked 
rhrush were present June 5;a Hermit Thrush, 


a Mourning and 
June 5 and 6 (remarkably late); Redstarts 
remained till the 7th; Blackpolls till the 8th; 
a singing Warbling Vireo had been established 
for some time, and its nest, with sitting 
female, was located June 15; an Ovenbird 
was also heard singing on this date (Watson). 


Records gathered from various sources 
follow: Caspian Tern, April 29, Long Beach, 
L. I. (E. R. P. Janvrin). Common Tern, 2, 
\pril 22, Overpeck Creek, N. J. (Fred Allen, 
DuMont, Watson). Snowy Egret, June 7, 
one at Long Beach (H. H. Cleaves). Wilson’s 
Snipe, April 21, 75 at Lower Chatham Bridge 
over Passaic River), N. J. (W. D. Quattle- 
baum), a very large number. Least Sand- 
piper, June 3, 
Watson), late for so many. Solitary Sand- 
piper, April 26, Dyker Heights, Brooklyn 
Watson). Semipalmated Plover, April 8, 
» at Long Beach (Fred Allen), very early. 
Orchard Oriole, May 3, Milltown, N. J. 
Pe ea Lincoln’s Sparrow, 


May 18 and 21, at a trapping station, Bald- 


about 15 at Long Beach 


Collins), early. 
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win, L. I. (K. W. Baasch). A Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak and Summer Tanager, April 29, 
Montauk, L. I. (R. Latham). Golden- 
winged Warbler, May 4, Milltown, N. J. 
(P. L. Collins); May 7, Islip, L. I. (Mrs. H. 
W. Smith). Yellow-throated Warbler, May 
1, Branch Brook Park, Newark, N. J. (J. 
H. Burnett and E. G. Loomis); a favorable 
observation, yellow on throat and upper 
breast, black through eye and down side of 
breast clearly seen. Mourning Warbler, more 
frequent than usual, 4 individuals May 30, 
in the Bronx section (Bronx County Bird 
Club); one at Bernardsville, N. J., May 25 
(Miss Cynthia D. Kuser). Hooded Warbler, 
May 2, Verona Woods near Montclair, N. J. 
(Mrs. C. S. Hegeman) early; May 5, Mill- 
town, N. J. (P. L. Collins). 

A letter from W. T. Helmuth, Jr., reports 
various interesting observations made in the 
vicinity of Easthampton, L. I., May 31 to 
June 3. 

... The most unusual record was a 
beautiful Iceland Gull, on June 3, at Georgica 
Pond. It was in the ‘cream-colored’ plumage. 

On May 31, and every day thereafter, 
Jaegers were very common along the ocean 
beach. Chasing the Terns at Georgica Pond, 
were both Pomarine and Parasitic species, 
the former predominating, as far as I could 
tell, and in both phases of plumage. Many of 
them were immature birds, and could not be 
specifically identified. There must have been 
40 to 50 of them in sight at one time, on the 
evening of June 3. A 

Sooty Shearwaters were positively abun- 
dant, and could be seen from the dunes, rest- 
ing in large flocks on the water, just beyond 
the breakers. A fairly large number of 
Greater Shearwaters were also seen, but 
Sootys were literally observed by the 
hundreds. 

Of a number of species of shore-birds re- 
ported, a Pectoral Sandpiper on June 2 is 
late; and a White-throated Sparrow on June 
2 and 3 is remarkably so (“didn’t seem sick, 
but was found both days in the same spot”). 

J. T. Nicnots, New York, N.Y. 
unusual 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Very 


weather prevailed during the season just 


past. High northwest winds and cold north- 


east winds, with rain, were of frequent oc- 


currence. averaged several 


degrees below normal. 
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First arrivals of most May migrants were 
on time, appearing the first week of the 
month, but the great bulk did not come until 
the third week. The northward movement 
continued until well into June. Migration 
was prolonged a week or ten days beyond 
normal. 

Late departure dates at Collingswood, 
N. J.: May 27, Tennessee, Parula, Black- 
throated Blue, Chestnut-sided, Bay-breasted, 
Wilson’s, and Canada Warblers, and Veery; 
June 1, Blackburnian (male), Black- 
throated Green (male), and Magnolia War- 
blers (female); June 6, Myrtle Warbler 
(female) and Redstart (male); June 9, Black- 
poll Warbler (male). 

Outstanding features of the May migration 
were the abundance of Golden-winged War- 
blers (16, Cheltenham Township, Pa., May 
9, E. Underdown), Blackburnian Warblers, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and Olive-backed 
Thrushes. The Tennessee and the Cape May 
Warblers appeared the least common of the 
semi-rare group. 

Several good lists were made by groups of 
observers with cars: 105 species from points 
in Delaware, May 12 and 13; Blue Grosbeak 
at Rehobeth (Hiatt and J. Emlen, Jr.,); 117 
species from Delaware, May 12, 13, 14 (20 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds feeding on 
columbine, Choptank River, 3 Egrets at 
Delaware City—Mr. Mrs. N. Mc- 
Donald and Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Livingston); 


and 


105 species, May 13, from Princeton, N. J., 
east to the coast (not an unusual bird was 
noted and many common ones were missing 
—H. Collins, 3d and five associates); 117 
species Barnegat Bay, N. J., May 5 and 6 


(fine flocks of Knots and Dowitchers 
Kuerzi and Urner); and this very note- 
worthy one-day list—145 species, May 20, 
eighteen hours in the field, points about 
Elizabeth, N. J., south to Barnegat Bay 
(Willet and Caspian Tern, Mansaquan, N. J. 
Several common birds missed, viz. Screech 
Owl, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Orchard Oriole, 
Warbling Vireo, and Turnstone—Carter, 
DuMont, and Urner). Certainly only un- 
usual migratory conditions, expert field-work, 
and the wonderful ornithological oppor- 
tunities offered could produce this unusual 
list. 
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A Yellow-throated Warbler was found by 
G. and H. Mirick on May 20 at Wissa- 
hickon Creek, Philadelphia. At the same 
point, Mr. Yoder reported 20 Warblers, in- 
cluding the Tennessee, May 21, and on 
May 24 an Olive-sided Flycatcher. Mr. 
Yoder also found two pairs of Upland 
Plover, three pairs of Bobolinks, one pair of 
Broad-winged Hawks and a Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Tinnecum, Bucks County, Pa., 
May 31. 

Some other records of interest were: Up- 
land Plover, June 3, Southampton, Pa. (EF. 
Underdown); Old Squaw, June 10, Seven 
Mile Beach, N. J. (Worth); Mourning War- 
bler, May 30, Narberth, Pa. (Mrs. C. Liv- 
ingston); King Rail, May 6, Tinicum, Pa. 
(Debes); flock of Hudsonian Curlew, about 
mid-May, Glenolden, Pa. (Gillespie). 

Migrant shore-birds were still common at 
Sea Isle City, N. J., June 10: White-rumped 
Sandpiper, 1; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 40; 
Sanderling, 2; Knot, 7; Semipalmated 
Plover, 6; Turnstone, 2. On the same day, a 
Clapper Rail’s nest was found, containing 
12 eggs, one of which was about one-half 
normal size. 

Least Terns of Ludlam Beach, N. J., show 
a marked gain over last year. On June 10, 
about 100 birds were found in two colonies; 
in the larger, were located 25 nests contain 
ing eggs. 

There were two pairs of Piping Plover in 
this colony. One had downy young, just 
hatched and running about; the other had 
four eggs in a nest lined with small pebbles 
and bits of shell. 

Miss Washburn, Magnolia, N. J., writes 
that a Flicker decided to occupy a nesting 
box near her home but found the bare floor 
unsatisfactory. The Flicker took some wood 
shavings from a nearby building operation, 
carried them to the box, and succeeded in 
getting some of them inside but the most of 
them decorated a tree nearby.—JULIAN K. 
PotTeER, Collingswood, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH REGION.—Aside from a much 
greater amount of rain than usual, the 
weather during the past two months has been 
quite normal. In the latter part of April the 
handicap of a retarded early spring mi- 
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gration was largely overcome, and some birds 
which normally arrive during the first week 
of May were recorded earlier than usual. 

Among many early records the following 
are notable: Whip-poor-will, April 30, Frick 
Park (Miss Knauz); Hummingbird, May 6, 
Johnstown (Miss Auerswald); Wood Pewee, 
May 6, Frick Park (Knauz); Least Fly- 
catcher, May 3, Millvale (Auerswald); 
White-crowned Sparrow, April 22, Frick 
Park (Knauz); Black and White Warbler, 
April 27, Sewickley (Christy); Nashville 
Warbler, May 3, Sewickley (Christy); 
Yellow Warbler, April 29, Millvale (Auers- 
wald); Myrtle Warbler, April 22, Sandy 
Lake (Reiter, Elliott, et al); Black-throated 
Green Warbler, April 29, Deer Creek (Auers- 
wald, Squier, ef al); Northern Water Thrush, 
\pril 22, Sandy Lake (Reiter, Elliott, et al); 
Wood Thrush, April 29, Millvale (Auers- 
wald). 

\ fairly large number of migrants stayed 
here later than usual. Some of the most in- 
teresting were: American Mer- 
ganser, Canvasback and Scaup Duck, May 
19, Presque Isle (Reiter, Arthur, ef al); 
Black Tern, an unusual ‘overland’ migrant, 
May 30, between Greensburg and Youngs- 
town (Christy and Boulton); Coot, May 6, 
Sandy Lake (Freni and Stanton); Wilson’s 
Snipe, May 10, Clinton Pond (Christy); 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, about May 28, 
Pittsburgh (McClintock), May 30, Youngs- 
town (Christy and Boulton), May 31, Se- 
wickley (Christy), apparently an unusual 
flight for this region; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, May 13, Industry (Reiter and 
Squier); Rusty Blackbird, May 6, Raccoon 
Creek (Christy); Tree Sparrow, May 13, 
Industry (Reiter and Squier); Blue-headed 
Vireo, May 19, Presque Isle (Reiter, Arthur, 
et al); Winter Wren, May 6, Sandy Lake 

Freni and Stanton); Brown Creeper, May 
13, Industry (Reiter and Squier); Golden- 
rowned Kinglet, May 6, Sandy Lake (Freni 
ind Stanton); Hermit Thrush, May 13, 
Raccoon Creek (Boulton). 

The past two months have afforded an 
unusual number of stragglers and rarities. 
Foremost among these must be counted 
Bachman’s Sparrow. It was first recorded at 
Sewickley on June 3 and has since been seen 


lingerers 
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and its beautiful song heard several times in 
the same locality by others, including the 
writer. So far it has always been found in a 
certain brushy field, but is apparently only a 
single pioneer male. Other interesting records 
include the following: Virginia Rail, May 16, 
Harmarville (Fricke and Boulton); Phila- 
delphia Vireo, May 12, Squaw Run (Fricke); 
Mourning Warbler, May 13, Guy’s Run 
(Auerswald), and May 13, Sewickley 
(Christy). 

Mr. Christy’s great interest and activity 
in the field has also yielded several unusual 
breeding records. Upland Plover, three 
pairs, May 22 to June 6, were discovered at 
Youngstown. The nests were not actually 
found, but by the actions of one pair the 
birds unquestionably had young on the last 
date when Hegner, Christy, and Boulton 
observed them. On the same date, at the 
same place, Savannah Sparrows were mating, 
and a Mockingbird’s nest was located at 
Finleyville on June 10. One of the most 
interesting finds of the year was that of a 
Pileated Woodpecker’s nest at Sandy Lake, 
April 29 to June 11 (Freni, Stanton, and 
Boulton).—Rupyerp Bovutton, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


WasuincTon (D.C.)REGIon.—The spring 
of 1928, particularly during April and May, 
has been a peculiar season for birds in the 
vicinity of Washington. The continued cold 
weather has greatly retarded the movements 
of migrants, keeping some farther south and 
delaying the departure of others from this 
region. 

In spite of the lateness of the season, there 
were some species that appeared earlier than 
usual, such as the Henslow’s Sparrow, Yel- 
low-throated Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, 
and Alder Flycatcher. The last mentioned 
was noted by W. J. Whiting on May 7, 
which is as early as it has ever been known 
to appear in this locality. In addition, three 
species, all of them more or less uncommon 
here, appeared earlier than ever before. 
These are the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 
seen by Mrs. Burleigh near Arlington Beach, 
Va., on May 2, its previously earliest record 
being May 9, 1902; the Philadelphia Vireo, 
reported by W. J. Whiting, on May 4, two 
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days ahead of its previously earliest record 
of May 6, 1918; and the Mourning Warbler, 
seen by W. J. Whiting near Washington on 
May 4, of which the earliest record hitherto 
available is May 6, 1896. 


The effect of the continued cold weather 
was very apparent in the long list of birds, 
particularly water-birds, that remained later 
than usual, and late records for a remarkably 
large number of birds were broken, appar- 
ently more than in any spring since the ab- 


normal year of 1917. Some late records 
reported by W. H. Ball are as follows: 
Pectoral Sandpiper, May 26, on Alexander 
Island; Pintail, Hunting Creek, Va., on 
May 10; White-rumped Sandpiper, May 26, 
on Columbia Island, D. C., 20 seen; Least 
Sandpiper, May 26, 50 seen at the same lo- 
cality; Black Duck, May 26, 
Island, Va., 30 seen; Laughing Gull, Hains 
Point, D. C., May 20. In addition to these, 
the writer noted on May 27, the following 
species: Red-backed Sandpiper on Columbia 
Island; Black Tern, Double-crested Corm- 
orant, and Common Tern on the Potomac 


Alexander 


River near Hains Point. 

The following species were reported later 
this year than ever before: White-crowned 
y W. H. Ball, at the Arlington 
Experiment Farm, Va., on May 22, its prev- 


Sparrow, b 


iously latest record being May 19, 1917; 
Greater Yellow-legs, reported by the same 
observer at Alexander Island, Va., on May 
30, three days behind its previous record of 
May 27, 
observed by the writer on Columbia Island, 
May 27, 
latest record of May 22, 1862; the Ring- 
billed Gull, reported by W. H. Ball from 
Alexander Island on May 30, as against its 


1926; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 


five days beyond its previously 


previously latest record of May 22, 1923; the 
Herring Gull, seen by the writer on the 
Potomac River below Hains Point on May 
27, a week later than its previously latest 
record of May 20, 1917; the Red-breasted 
Merganser, seen by the writer at Columbia 
Island on May 27, which is much later than 
its previously latest record of May 13, 1923; 
the American Merganser, observed by the 
writer on Potomac River near Hains Point 
on May 27, whereas, its previously latest 
record is May 26, 1905; the Mallard, seen in 
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the same place on the same date, which is 
considerably later than its previously latest 
record of May 14, 1922; and the Canvasback, 
reported by Dr. H. H. T. Jackson on the 
Potomac River on May 12, more than a 
month behind its previously latest record of 
April 9, 1925; the Ring-necked Duck, noted 
by the same observer on the river on the 
same date, as against its previously latest 
record of April 13, 1926; and the Bufflehead, 
reported by W. J. Whiting at Miller, Va., 
on May 1, as compared with its previously 
latest record of April 15, 1917. 

Among the interesting occurrences of more 
or less rare or irregular birds in this vicinity 
the following might be mentioned: On May 
26, W. H. Ball noted two Cliff Swallows 
about Columbia Island, D. C. This species 
is now apparently very rare at all times of 
the year in this region. The Blue Grosbeak, 
another uncommon species was seen by W. 
J. Whiting at the Tidal Basin in the city of 
Washington, on May 6, and a single indi- 
vidual was noted at the same place by W. H. 
Ball on May 8. 

The King Rail and the Florida Gallinule 
were both observed at the Arlington marsh, 
Va., which is close to Arlington Beach, the 
former by W. H. Ball, on May 15 and 17, 
and the latter by Miss Katharine H. Stuart 
on April 13. Both these birds are apparently 
breeding in this marsh. 

The Warbling Vireo seems to be very much 
more numerous this spring than usual, as 
several observers have reported them on 
more than one occasion. 

Two Black Vultures were seen near Oaks, 
Va., by Mr. Ball on May 10. This species is 
apparently extending its regular range up the 
Potomac River, since occurrences in the 
vicinity of Washington have been more 
frequent during the last few years. 

A single Black-bellied Plover, of which 
there are but few records for this region, was 
seen on May 24 at Columbia Island, by W. 
H. Ball; 11 individuals were noted near 
Hains Point on May 26 by the same observer; 
and the writer noted one at the latter lo- 
cality on May 27. 

Of the Knot, of which the only previous 
occurrence was in 1926, a flock of 15 indi- 
viduals was observed in the Potomac River 
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near Hains Point by W. H. Ball and Mrs. 
T. M. Knappen on May 26, and was studied 


at close range. 

The Red-throated Loon, of which there are 
but four previous definite records for the 
District of Columbia, and only one in the 
spring, was found by W. H. Ball in the Tidal 
Basin, on April 17, when two individuals 
The next day a single bird, 
apparently one of these, was caught by hand 
at the same place and placed in the National 
ZoGlogical Park. 

A new bird for the District of Columbia 
was reported by W. H. Ball and Mrs. T. M. 
Knappen, who observed a flock of 18 Hud- 
sonian Curlews on some mud-flats in the 
Potomac River near Hains Point on May 26. 
A single one of these birds was seen in the 
same place by the writer on the following day. 


were noted. 


The water-fowl in the Potomac River, as 
would of course be expected, decreased 
rapidly during April, the census on April 7 
showing about 12,800, most of these being 
Lesser Scaup Ducks. The birds remained, 
however, in small numbers through May; 
and on May 12 the following species were 
reported by Dr. H. H. T. Jackson on the 
Potomac River: Mallard, Black Duck, Can- 
vasback, Lesser Scaup, Ring-necked Duck, 
and Ruddy Duck.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Unsea- 
sonably cool weather, with low temperatures 
of 46° on April 28 and 29 and 52° on May 8, 
seems to have had little or no effect upon 
either migration or nesting. A real calamity 
to bird-life, however, resulted from torrential 
rains during the third week of April. All 
streams of the region overflowed their banks 
in disastrous floods and must have caused 
mortality 
species. Even on the highlands the run-off 
of the rains must have occasioned con- 
siderable losses among the ground-nesters. 

The unprecedented migration of early 
April increased during the early part of the 
present period, and the spring of 1928 will 
long be remembered for the amazing number 
and variety of migrants noted. Not only 
were many uncommon or rare species present 


heavy among swamp-nesting 


in numbers, but several new names were 
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added to my local list. Again, I was fortu- 
nate in having had the able assistance of 
Messrs. W. P. Proctor and F. F. Gander 
during the first half of the period, and this 
brief summary of local conditions is far more 
comprehensive than would have been 
possible without their help. 

A new species for the state is the Baird’s 
Sandpiper, a specimen of which was taken by 
the writer and C. L. Smith, Jr., on April 22. 
W. P. Proctor added the Warbling Vireo to 
the regional list on April 21, and F. F. 
Gander added the Blackpoll Warbler on 
April 23 and the Chestnut-sided Warbler on 
April 24. Several of each of the last two were 
seen again later. The Black-poll Warbler, so 
abundant in parts of peninsular Florida, is 
said to migrate northwestward through the 
interior and not to spread westward along 
the coast. My experience here during the 
past twelve years certainly bears out this 
statement. 

Species recorded only once before in this 
region include: Baltimore Oriole, April 23; 
Black-throated Blue and Blue-winged War- 
blers, April 24 (all three reported by F. F. 
Gander); Dickcissel, reported on April 29 
by W. P. Proctor; and Gray Kingbird, seen 
by me on June 9. 

Other species, so unusual here as to excite 
comment, are: Blue Grosbeak, first seen on 
April 22; Bobolink, April 29 (first known 
occurrence since 1923); Hudsonian Curlew, 
May 2; Ground Dove, May 7; Snowy Heron, 
May 9 (reported by S. A. Resmondo); and 
Ruddy Turnstone (my only spring record), 
May 13. 

Two species never before recorded so early 
are Least Tern, April 21, and Bay-breasted 
Warbler, April 24. Other arrivals of more 
or less regular occurrence include: Yellow- 
breasted Chat (rare) and Redstart (irregu- 
lar), April 24; Acadian Flycatcher (rare), 
April 29; Magnolia and Blackburnian War- 
blers, May 5; Cabot’s Tern, May 6; and 
Black-billed Cuckoo (very rare), May 7. To 
these, C. L. Smith, Jr., added Yellow War- 
bler, April 18; F. F. Gander contributed 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (very rare) and 
Spotted Sandpiper, April 23; Mississippi 
Kite, April 26; and Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron (rare in spring), May 1; and S. A. 
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Resmondo reported Black Tern, May 27. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak and Yellow-breasted 
Chat were present in some numbers; and the 
Indigo Bunting, reported in my notes for the 
preceding period, became positively abun- 
dant for a few days. 

Many migrants lingered later than ever 
before noted, but these late records should 
possibly be attributed to the more intensive 
field-work of the several observers rather 
than to the inclemency of the weather. 
They are: Pipit, May 2; Ovenbird, May 10; 
Scarlet Tanager and Veery, May 11; Do- 
witcher (var. ?) and Piping Plover, May 13; 
Redstart, May 18; Least Sandpiper, May 19; 
and Yellow Warbler, May 25. F. F. 
added: Louisiana Water Thrush, last seen 
on April 16; Tree Swallow, April 27; Myrtle 
Warbler, May 2; 
beak, May 10. W. P. Proctor saw a flock of 
Canada Geese on April 21, and Palm War- 
bler (var. ?) and House Wren (var. ?) on 
April 30. This last observer also reported a 
Field Sparrow on April 29, which was more 


Gander 


and Rose-breasted Gros- 


likely a straggler than a regular migrant 
since none had been seen since March 31. A 
pair of Killdeers, seen on May 4, were prob- 


ably also stragglers since the usual date of 
departure of this species is late in March. 
A Pied-billed Grebe, seen on May 19 and 
again on June g, was probably a wounded 


left-over. Several small flocks of Lesser 
Scaups, apparently unhurt and capable of 
free flight, are still lingering. The largest of 
these numbered 27 birds on June 9. 

Other departure dates, about normal, are: 
Loon and Barn Swallow, April 20; Blue- 
winged Teal and Sora, April 22; White- 
throated Sparrow and Ruby-crowned King- 
let, April 23; Black and White and Black- 
throated Green Warblers, April 26; Swamp 
Sparrow, April 30; Water Thrush (var. ?), 
May 1; Bonaparte’s Gull, May 3; Ring-billed 
Gull, Solitary Sandpiper, and Catbird, May 
6; Bobolink, May 7; Indigo Bunting and 
Magnolia Warbler, May 10; Red-backed 
Sandpiper and Black-bellied Plover, May 
13; Cedar Waxwing, May 17; Spotted Sand- 
piper and Semipalmated Plover, May 18; 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, May 19; and 
Sanderling, June 3. Herring Gulls were 
seen migrating in large flocks on April 22, 
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when more adults were present than had 
been seen all winter. The last of the season, 
an immature bird, was noted on May 3. A 
notable flight of White Pelicans, seen on 
April 22, was estimated to contain 60 of the 
great birds traveling northwestward in a 
long single file. A similar flight was reported 
to have passed over the Naval Air Station on 
April 26. 

A visit to the Least Tern colonies on May 
13 showed this species nesting earlier than 
ever before recorded. Six nests were found 
containing 2 eggs each, and seven with but 
one. Another visit on May 30 showed 3 
nests with 3 eggs (an unusual number in this 
region), 40 nests with 2 eggs, 22 nests with 
but one, and one nest with 2 newly hatched 
young. On May 24, 2 nests of the Florida 
Screech Owl were found, each containing 3 
well-grown young. One of these nests was in 
a bird-box within 30 feet of a country home, 
and the other was in a hollow stump stand- 
ing more than 100 yards from the nearest 
shade or cover in a swampy grass area. 
Recognizable feathers of a Blue Jay in one 
of the nests shows that these little Owls 
sometimes feed upon surprisingly large prey. 
An unusual nest was that of a Mourning 
Dove, seen on May 11, on the ground at the 
edge of the airplane landing-field. Another 
unusual nest was that of a Mocking-bird, 
built so low in a brush-pile that its rim was 
just 18 inches from the ground. My first 
nest of the Summer Tanager in this region 
was found on May 27. It was about 10 feet 
from the ground, in a small dogwood growing 
in pine woods, and contained 3 eggs. W. P. 
Proctor reported what was undoubtedly a 
second brood of Brown-headed Nuthatches 
almost ready to leave the nest on May 2. A 
Yellow-breasted Chat, a rare visitor here, 
was seen and heard in full song on June g, 
and was almost certainly nesting. On June 
10, Kentucky Warbler and Wood Thrush 
were heard in song in the upper part of the 
county and, although careful search failed 
to reveal nests, the evident anxiety of the 
birds clearly indicated nesting. 

The song chorus, normal in volume, con- 
tained a new note—a Catbird was heard in 
full song on April 29.—Francis M. WEsTON, 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla, 
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Cuicaco Recion.—Cold, unpleasant 
weather marked the months of April and 
May in Chicago. We had only a few real 
spring days during this period; in fact, it was 
not until the second week of June that the 
weather became seasonable. 

Perhaps as a result of the weather, the 
migration has been late on the whole, and 
many birds, especially Warblersand Thrushes, 
have been quite uncommon. In spite of this, 
however, 133 species were seen on May 19 
between Chicago and Tremont, Ind. (G. P. 
Lewis, J. Stevenson, and P. Brodkorb). 

Waders have been rather numerous at 
Beach and Hyde Lake. The writer saw a 
single Golden Plover at the former place on 
April 22, and a few Piping Plover were seen 
on the same date. While the latter bird has 
not been as common as it was last year, one 
or two pairs are still breeding along the lake 
shore. Here, also, small flocks of Sanderlings 

first on May 6), Red-backed Sandpipers 
May 13), and a single Ruddy Turnstone 
were found. On May 19, shore-birds were 
quite common at Calumet and Hyde Lakes. 
The majority of these were Red-backed, 
Least, and Semipalmated Sandpipers, and 
Ring-necked Plover. Wilson’s Phalaropes 
were reported on April 30 (Mrs. Baldwin) 
and on May 1g (Stevenson and Brodkorb). 
Mr. Lewis reports seeing two Hudsonian 
Curlews in Chicago on April 28. Woodcock 
and Field (Upland) Plover seem to be slightly 
on the increase in this region. 

Although most Warblers, especially the 
Myrtle, have been scarce, several species 
were reported more often than is usual, 
namely: the Prairie, Parula, Prothonotary, 
and Louisiana Water Thrush. The Black- 
poll was seen on April 25 by Miss Bates 
(very early). The usual ‘waves’ have hardly 
been noticeable this spring. 

Among the birds which are often common, 
but which have been scarce this year, the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, and Dickcissel might be mentioned. 
The Short-billed Marsh Wren, on the other 
hand, has been exceedingly abundant 
throughout the region. It apparently did not 
appear until late in May. 

Not a few species which are rather rare in 
this area have been reported. Mr. Stevenson 


found Western Meadowlarks very common 
in the vicinity of Marengo, Ills., on May 30. 
He also took a Clay-colored Sparrow on 
May 12 at Lake Calumet. A Long-eared 
Owl was found by him May 19 at Wolf 
Lake. Dr. Eifrig has seen this species twice 
during April, on the 21st and 28th, at 
Willow Springs. It seems not improbable 
that this bird may have bred within our 
area this spring. 

Mrs. Baldwin reports a Barn Owl on 
May 4 at Jackson Park. She also redis- 
covered the Hyde Lake colony of Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds on April 30. This colony 
has moved some distance from its former 
location. According to Mr. M. Grant, the 
species is also found near Woodstock, Ills. 

On May 19 a single Western Sandpiper 
was taken from a flock of the Semipalmated 
species at Hyde Lake (P. Brodkorb). 

Dr. Eifrig found an Osprey on April 21 
and 28 at Willow Springs. This bird is more 
common here in the fall. 

Mr. C. Grant has paid particular attention 
to the dune region this spring. He found 
here on April 6, a Yellow-breasted Chat 
(Waverly, Ind.), and on the 23d a Golden 
Eagle (Tamarack Sta., Ind.). An example of 
the last species was shot about May 1 at 
Lake Calumet, according to reports of the 
game-wardens. 

A pair of Mockingbirds were seen by the 
writer on May 12 at Hyde Lake. This is 
another species which seems to be extending 
its range to the north.—PIERCE BRODKORB, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Minnesota Recion.—After the blizzards 
and heavy snowfalls of April 6 and 13 the 
weather continued cold, with occasional 
rains and snows, until the end of the third 
week of the month. Between the 15th and 
18th snow fell over the northern part of the 
state, and on the 18th one of the worst 
storms of the winter visited the Grand Forks 
region. There were still snow-banks in 
sheltered places at Minneapolis as late as the 
26th. The month on the whole averaged 
several degrees below normal. Seeding, 
which had begun early before the storms 
had to be suspended and was delayed all over 
the state. Vegetation, which had started 
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with the warm days of early April, remained 
at a stand-still until near the close of the 
month. Likewise the migration of land-birds 
was halted and the places of the large num- 
bers that were killed were tardily and only 
partially replaced by later arrivals. 

This month of unseasonable cold and 
increased precipitation was followed by a 
May warmer and drier than usual, with 
many fair days, and by June 1 vegetation 
was only a few days behind the normal. 
On the oth the temperature reached 91° 
at Minneapolis, a record warm day for early 
May, and from the 22nd to the 24th a hot 
wave from the northwest carried the mer- 
cury in the Red River Valley to 94° and to 
the 80’s at Minneapolis. Navigation on 
Lake Superior, from the Duluth harbor, 
opened on April 30 though there was still 
much solid ice in the vicinity of the Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Cooler weather and much-needed rains 
prevailed throughout the first half of June. 
On the 8th the temperature fell to 34° at 
Thief River Falls and light frosts occurred 
as far south as Minneapolis. 

The following spring calendar is for the 
vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
has been compiled from records kindly sup- 
plied by Mrs. Frances S. Davidson, E. D. 
Swedenborg, and W. J. Breckenridge, of 
Minneapolis, and A. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. 
Paul, with a few additions from the field- 
notes of the University Bird Class: 

April 14, Double-crested Cormorant. 
15th, Woodcock, Vesper Sparrow, and a very 
early LeConte’s Sparrow while there were 
still snow and ice in the meadows. 17th, 
White-throated last, May 18. 
1gth, last Great Northern Shrike; Gadwall, 
last, May 12. 20th, Yellow-headed Black- 
bird; Greater Yellow-legs, last, May 12; 
Hudsonian Ring-necked Duck; 
flight-song of the Woodcock. 21st, Holbeell’s 
Grebe; Wood Duck; Least Flycatcher (the 
earliest previous record May 1). 22nd, 
Bonaparte’s Gull, last May 12; Baldpate 
Duck, last May 12; Black-crowned Night 
Heron; Red-headed Woodpecker; Chipping 
Sparrow; a large migration of Ruddy Ducks, 
vast numbers of Horned Grebes, many 
Lesser Scaups, Ring-billed Gulls, and Loons 


Sparrow, 


Godwit; 
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in the Park Lakes. 


The number of Horned 
Grebes passing through this spring far 
exceeded anything ever seen here before. 
Every lake was full of them and they at- 
tracted much attention, even from casual 
observers. In bloom: skunk cabbage and 
the first dandelions. 25th, Robin building. 
26th, Swallows selecting building- 
sites; in bloom: tulips, daffodils, crocuses, 
and hepatica. 28th, Pectoral Sandpiper, last, 
May 26; Lark and Field Sparrows; Barn and 
Rough-winged Swallows; Long-billed Marsh 
Wren; last Tree and Fox Sparrows; last 
Winter Wren. full bloom. 
29th, Common Tern, last, June 3; Green 
Heron; Wilson’s Phalarope; Lincoln’s Spar- 
row, last, May 17; Orange-crowned Warbler, 
last, May 20; Palm Warbler, last, May 109; 
House Wren; Martins building. 3oth, 
Caspian Tern; Clay-colored Sparrow; Grin- 
nell’s Water-Thrush, last, May 3; Brown 
Thrasher. 

May 1, Virginia Rail; Spotted Sandpiper; 
Wood Thrush. 2nd, Sora; Chimney Swift; 
Alder Flycatcher; Towhee; Black and White; 
Nashville and Yellow Warblers; White- 
crowned Sparrow, last, May 18; Blue-headed 
Vireo, last, May 20; Tennessee Warbler, 
last, May 28; Olive-backed Thrush, last, 
May 31; last Rusty Blackbirds and Juncos; 
Killdeer’s nest, 4 eggs. 3d, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, last, May 31. Solitary Sandpiper, 
last, May 26; Osprey; Baltimore Oriole; 
Black-throated Green Warbler; last Golden- 
crowned Kinglet. 


Tree 


Bloodroot in 


4th, Savannah Sparrow; 
Louisiana Water-Thrush; last Green-winged 
Teal and Ruddy Ducks. 5th, Black Tern; 
Gambel’s Sparrow; Rose-breasted Grosbeak; 
last Purple Finches (unusually common 
during April); last Hermit Thrush; Flickers 
nesting. Poplars, willows, and box elders 
beginning to show green. 6th, Crested Fly 
catcher; Yellow-throated Vireo; Ovenbird; 
Willow Thrush; last Brown Creeper; male 
Sapsucker digging nesting-hole; colony of 
Bank Swallows digging nesting-holes, using 
feet and kicking sand out forcible as they 
went in. 7th, Kingbird; Catbird; 
Sparrow building. 8th, Florida Gallinule; 
Warbling Vireo; Redstart; Golden-winged 
Warbler; Maryland Yellow-throat; Harris’ 
Sparrow, last, May 18; Black-poll Warbler, 


Song 
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last, May 30; Pine Warbler, last, May 18; 
Wilson’s Warbler, last, May 29; plum trees 
oth, Hummingbird; Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, last, June 4; Cape May 
Warbler, last, May 21; Magnolia Warbler, 
last, Blackburnian Warbler, 
May 8. In bloom: June-berry, birch trees, 
Missouri currant, and common violet. roth, 


in bloom. 


May 22; 


Bobolink; Orchard Oriole; Scarlet Tanager; 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, last, June 4. In 
bloom: first apple trees and floweringalmond; 
vegetation has advanced quite rapidly during 
the last five days—trees now quite dense 
11th, Least Sandpiper, last, 
May 31; Semipalmated Plover, last, June 3. 
1 2th, last Buffle-head Duck, 
Meadowlark’s nest, 5 eggs; Dove’s nest, 
13th, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler; Philadelphia Vireo, last, May 31. 
lirst bridal wreath in bloom. 14th, Red- 
eyed Vireo; Canada Warbler, last, May 18; 


with foliage. 
Sanderling, 


young just hatched. 


RKed-backed Sandpiper, last, May 30; Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, last, June 3. 
olumbine, 


In bloom: 
15th, 
Parula Warbler, last, May 24; Bay-breasted 
Warbler. In 

tellata). 


long-flowered puccoon. 
seal 
17th, 
Mourning Warbler, last, May 23; Night- 
hawk; Indigo Bunting. 18th, Song Sparrow’s 


bloom: false Solomon’s 


16th, first lilacs in bloom. 


nest, 5 eggs; Phoebe’s nest, 5 eggs; Hairy 
Woodpecker 19th, Black-billed 
Cuckoo. very scarce this 
pring. 20th, Wood Pewee, very few this 
year; White-rumped Sandpiper, last, June 6; 
last Myrtle Warbler; Catbird’s nest, just 
aying. In 


nesting. 


Cuckoos were 


bloom: wild geranium, side- 


‘lowering sandwort, wild sarsaparilla (nudi- 
vetchling (L. 
Kinglet. 
lsrown Thrasher’s nest, 4 eggs and one of 


ochroleucus). 
22nd, 


wild 
ist, last 


Mills), 


Ruby-crowned 


Cowbird. 27th, many Common Terns on 
Lake Minnetonka. Nests of Chipping 
\parrow, 4 eggs; Tree Swallow, 6 eggs; and 
(Grasshopper Sparrow, 5 eggs (Swedenborg). 
sth, White-breasted Nuthatch feeding 
oung several days old, Yellow-throated 
Vireo incubating. 29th, last Herring Gulls; 
Kedstart, 2 nests, fresh eggs; Cooper’s Hawk, 
eggs; Crow, young half-grown. 3oth, a 
tir of Dickcissels, not a Dickcissel year. 
ist, last Lesser Yellow-legs. 

June 2, Yellow-billed Cuckoo; Cerulean 
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Warbler at Mrs. A. E. Cook’s home at Lake 
Minnetonka where a pair has nested for 
several years. 3d, last Horned Grebe. 

As the above record shows most of the 
species usually seen were noted but it was 
the general opinion of observers that during 
the month of May in the vicinity of the Twin 
Cities there were no very pronounce bird- 
waves and that many species usually common 
were represented by only a few individuals. 
This was especially true of the Flycatchers, 
many of the Sparrows, and most of the War- 
Phcebes, Wood Pewees, and Least 
Flycatchers have been notably scarce. Mr. 
and Mrs. Commons trapped and banded 
only 19 White-throated Sparrows during the 
entire migration against a usual 150. The 
birds that arrived before the big storms of 
April were quite up to if not above normal 
(Juncos, Fox Sparrows, Purple Finches, etc.), 
but after the storms all species of land-birds 


blers. 


were much reduced in numbers. The storms, 
however, can hardly account for the di- 
minished numbers of migrants from the far 
south, and the cause is not evident at this 
time. Except for two or three species, the 
scarcity of Warblers brought to mind the 
condition in the spring of 1918. Contrary to 
the experience of others, Mr. Swedenborg 
thinks that he recognized three distinct 
migratory movements: the first on May 2, 
made up mostly of the early Warblers, the 
second on May 8, and the last on May 14 to 
17, which was the largest. Mr. Rosenwinkel, 
of St. Paul, also indicates two or three small 
Warbler waves but states that all species 
except the Redstart. The 
writer was out frequently with the University 
Bird Class, and the season proved to be the 
poorest for field-work in the past twelve 


were scarce 


years. 

Other localities seem to have fared better. 
Miss Eleanor B. Jilson, of St. Paul, sends a 
list of 123 species observed at Frontenac, on 
Lake Pepin, between May 11 and 25, and 
says ‘Particularly fine Warbler waves oc- 
curred on the 14th, 16th, and 17th, many 
Parulas, Blackburnians, and Cape Mays, 
and on the 24th my first record of the Con- 
necticut. The Tennessees were, as usual, the 
most numerous and were seen and heard 
throughout my stay. Others of note were the 
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Sanderling, Black-bellied Plover, and Ruddy 
Turnstone on the 22nd, Henslow’s Sparrow 
on the rath, Cliff Swallow on the 16th (now 
rare in Minnesota), and two Cerulean War- 
blers on the 17th.”” Miss Almira Torgerson, 
of Fosston, Polk County, far up in the 
northwestern part of the state, sends a list 
of 112,migrants and states ‘““The Warbler 
migration during May was unusual and 
made observation very interesting. Wilson’s 
and Magnolias were more numerous than 
ever before, but only one Cape May was 
seen when hundreds have been noted in 
previous years. May rs the tree-tops fairly 
swarmed with Warblers of not less than ten 
different species. The Blackburnian and 
Maryland Yellow-throat were not seen at 
all.” 

The Ruddy Turnstone, always an inter- 
esting bird in Minnesota, was reported by 
several observers: Miss Juliet M. Ashley, at 
Lake Wilson, Murray County, on May 17; 
Mrs. J. A. Thabes, Gull Lake, Crow Wing 
County, a flock of 10, May 27; Alfred Peter- 
son, Lincoln County, May 20 and 25; and 
Miss Jilson, at Frontenac, on May 22. Mr. 
Peterson also reports from Lincoln County, 
among a considerable list of shore-birds, 17 
Stilt Sandpipers on May 6, 69 Hudsonian 
Godwits on May 13, and 14 Black-bellied 
Plover on May 25. 

Mr. H. D. Ayers, of Mille Lacs Lake, 
writes: ‘‘There was a flock of 12 Whistling 
Swans in the lake near my place for a week 
or ten days previous to April 23, on which 
date they left. They have been coming here 
regularly for the last four springs. The first 
year there were about 100 in the flock, since 
then from 12 to 30. They appear as soon as 
there is a strip of open water a few rods wide 
near the opening of our bay and leave with 
the first warm days when the ice begins to 
break up.”—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER Recion.—The cool and _ back- 
ward spring now affecting Denver seems to 
have kept birds away, or, at least, they are 
unusually scarce. There have been decidedly 
fewer Chipping Sparrows, Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, Wood Pewees, Yellow Warblers, 
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and Bullock’s Orioles hereabouts since April 
15. This seems also to have been the case at 
Fruita, if I read Mrs. Benson’s report aright. 
Yet Mrs. Weldon writes that birds at Love- 
land have been plentiful, while Mr. Mc- 


Crimmon’s notes relating to Montrose 
indicated no scarcity of birds there. 

There have been some notes sent to me 
recording very unusual occurrences. Mrs. 
Weldon is sure she saw a Wood Thrush at 
her home on May 2. This is an extremely 
rare bird for Colorado as there have been 
but three or four previous records. Mr. Mc 
Crimmon noted a Blue Grosbeak at Mon- 
trose on June 2, a species not at all common 
in the state, and records seeing a Snowy 
Heron near Montrose on April 19. 

A striking feature of the past eight weeks 
has been the lingering of White-crowned and 
Gambel’s Sparrow. Miss Keen saw the 
White-crown at Colorado Springs on May 
27; [sawit here on May 30, and the Gambel’s 
on May 23. Mr. Hellstern reports the latter 
at Fort Morgan as of May 26, and also the 
Grey-headed Junco on April 19, while the 
Pink-sided Junco remained at Loveland until 
May 5. Kingbirds have been scarce at 
Colorado Springs but common about Denver. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron arrived 
in Montrose on April 23. Mr. McCrimmon 
tells me that this fine Heron becomes more 
common each year at his home and else- 
where along the Uncompagre River. 

Shore-birds and Ducks have clung to the 
Denver Region in rather more than ordinary 
abundance, both the Northern and the 
Wilson’s Phalaropes having been frequently 
seen, and of the Ducks lingering here one can 
cite the Canvasback, Pintail, Redhead, 
Shoveller, Mallard, Ruddy, Blue-winged, 
Green-winged and Cinnamon Teal. A very 
satisfactory record is that made by Miss 
Irene Fowler who reports seeing a Bobolink, 
east of, and very close to the city limits. 

No Western Tanagers have come to my 
notice in Denver this spring, though the 
species is now common in the hills. Never- 
theless, only two of my co-workers report its 
presence in their respective localities, viz., 
Miss Keen at Colorado Springs, on May 17, 
and Mrs. Weldon at Loveland, on May 26. 
It is singular that Mrs. Benson has seen 
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no Bluebirds at all this spring at Fruita, and 
only the Yellow and the Macgillivray’s 
Warblers, though, as a rule, Warblers are 
very common about her ranch. Mrs. Benson 
also reports seeing a large flock of Goshawks 
on April 20, all resting in a big cottonwood 
She estimated that there 
Mrs. 
Benson also reports seeing at close range, for 
a considerable time, a small Flycatcher, a 
bird which had a buff breast. It answers 
well to the Buff-breasted Flycatcher, a 
species common in New Mexico, but never 
reported from Colorado. This is a good 
example of a case where it is necessary to 
collect the bird in order to place the diagnosis 
beyond all doubt. 

The very decided interest which has 
existed in European countries, for many 
years past, in phenology always causes me 
regret that time fails for me to make mi- 
gration and climate phenomena comparisons 
from my years of record here, and from the 
abundant notes contributed by my co-work- 


near her house. 
were not less than 20 of these Hawks. 


ers. However, one can now and here sum- 
marize in part the arrival dates of the more 
notable species at various Colorado loca- 
tions. The Chipping Sparrow seems to have 
reached both Denver and Montrose on 
April 17, though these two places are more 
than 170 miles apart (in an air line) and 
separated by the lofty Rocky Mountains. 
It would appear that this species, as it mi- 
grates north from Old Mexico, travels north- 
ward in two streams, one east and one west 
Divide. The Bronzed 
Grackle arrived at Denver and Colorado 
Springs simultaneously, while the Yellow- 
throat reached Denver on April 29, twelve 
earlier than it to Colorado 
Springs, and nineteen days before it ap- 
peared at Loveland. Vesper Sparrows were 
first seen at Montrose on April 19, but 
both at Denver, and Colorado 
Springs twelve days later. The House 
Wren’s arrival at Denver is recorded as of 
May 1; Loveland April 28; and Fruita 
\pril 30, a very uniform schedule for this 
little Blackbirds ap- 
peared at Montrose on April 24, which was 
ten days earlier than their coming to Denver. 
On the eastern slope the Plumbeous Vireo 


of the Continental 


days 


came 


arrived 


traveler. Brewer’s 
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reached Denver on May 5, and on the 
western slope it arrived at Fruita on June 3. 
It would be interesting and also of import- 
ance to know the why of this difference. The 
Catbird, the Black-headed Grosbeak, and 
the Lazuli Bunting make a group of which I 
have reports from all my co-workers. 

The earliest arrival of the Catbird this 
spring was at Montrose on April 16, and the 
latest, June 3, at Fruita, a singular difference, 
as both places are on the western slope, and 
both on the direct route of migration if we 
assume that this species comes north along 
the Grand River, anassumption plausible but 
by no means proven. 

There is a space of seventeen days be- 
tween the arrival (May 5) of the Black- 
headed Grosbeak at Fruita and its latest 
arrival date elsewhere, viz., on May 22 at 
Colorado Springs. The earliest day on 
which the Lazuli Bunting was seen was that 
of April 28 at Loveland, and the latest, May 
21, at Fort Morgan. It is a real puzzle, this 
Bunting appearing more than three weeks 
earlier at the former place, though there are 
but 30 miles or so between the two places. 

The Bullock’s Oriole has been in the past 
one of my most accurate and regular ornith- 
ological time-pieces. It usually reaches 
Denver during the first week of May, yet it 
actually came to my home as late as May 20, 
while it was only a little late at Loveland 
(May 9), Montrose (May g), and Fruita 
(May 8). Of the twelve commonest of our 
migrating and nesting Warblers, only eight 
were detected by my friends and myself, the 
four not seen being the Tennessee, Lutescent, 
Townsend’s, and Pileolated. This is a good 
reflection of the odd character of migration 
with us this spring. My friends have sent to 
me notes on more than a hundred of our 
spring birds, a list which does not include 
such species as the Robin, House Wren, 
Siskin, Jays, etc.; it is apparent that the 
foregoing is only a brief outline of the mi- 
gration conditions in and about the Denver 
Region. It is to be regretted that space 
prohibits a complete digest of the valuable 
notes sent.—W. H. BercToxp, Denver, Colo. 


OrEGoN REGION.—The month of April in 
the Oregon district was very rainy and cold 
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and birds were not as much in evidence as 
they normally have been at this time other 
years. On April 15, on the Applegate River, 
the first Cassin’s Vireo and Black-throated 
Gray Warblers were noted. On the 16th 
they were abundant along the river and one 
Yellow Warbler was seen. From April 19 
to May 1, the writer was out of the Oregon 
district and so missed the bulk of the mi- 
gration arrivals here. On his return, on 
May 2, Black-headed Grosbeaks, Bullock’s 
Orioles, Yellow Warblers, Yellow- 
throats, and McGillivray’s Warblers were all 


Pacific 


present in abundance. 

Because of the rush of other duties there 
was little opportunity to do bird observation 
work in May. Young Robins were noted at 
the nest on May 15 at home. On May 109, a 
trip was made along the Columbia River 
bottoms in company with S. G. Jewett and 
a number of interesting records made. One 
adult Cinnamon Teal was noted by Jewett 
two Yellow-headed Blackbirds were 
seen. We also saw three California Jays 
which are unusual birds in this particular 
section, and saw one California Cuckoo. 

The Red-eyed colony is again present in 
the area in which we have found it for the 


and 


past several years and a number of Band- 
tailed Pigeons were noted. Other birds were 


about as usual. 

The Nighthawks which have appeared at 
my home for the past five or six years regu- 
larly, so far have not put in an appearance up 
to June 13, as this is being written, although 
Jewett reports seeing them along the Col- 
umbia River near Boardman on June 8. 

On June 6, young California Purple Finches 
appeared in my yard at the bird-bath, and 
since that time have been very much in evi- 
dence.—IRA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco REGIoN.—With the ex- 
ception of two very foggy periods, weather 
has averaged warmer than is usual at this 
season. The last rain occurred on May 8, 
so that today the hills are covered with 
brown grass of the summer-time. The fol- 
lowing evidences of migration of land-birds 
were noted after the middle of April: April 
18, there were 20 or more Vaux’s Swifts 
circling over Lagunitas Creek; April 21, Dr. 
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Lore 


Grinnell found a number of Calliope Hum 
mingbirds in upper Strawberry Canyon 
where they lingered long enough to permit o! 
inspection by many local bird enthusiasts 
This is the first time they have been observed 
in this vicinity since Dr. T. S. Palmer took 
specimens of the species many years ago 
Whether they pause here regularly in their 
migration to the high mountains is a question 
which will interest bird students in the future 
April 21 was also the last date on which 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were reported. 
April 29 a band of migrating Warblers, some 
of which were Hermits, were feeding among 
the oaks in Strawberry Canyon. Cedar 
Waxwings, which have been very scarce 
this year, were seen on May 11 in the 
Arroyo Mucho, south of Livermore, where 
they were gathering left-over toyon berries. 
On the same date, in Berkeley, Miss Wythe 
recorded Western Tanagers which lingered 
until June 3. On May 20, a flock of about 
30 Swainson’s Hawks were seen by Mrs. 
Kelly and others near Tracy. 

Summer visitants which arrived during the 
period were: Lazuli Bunting, April 17; 
Yellow Warbler, April 18; Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, April 21 (in Santa Cruz Mountains); 
Russet-backed Thrush, May 3, in song May 
6; Western Wood Pewee, May 11 (Liver- 
more). On May 7, no Wood Pewees could be 
found in Lafayette where they are always 
recorded during the season, so that they must 
have come in between May 7 and ir. A 
Cassin’s Vireo was in Strawberry 
Canyon on April 29 and again on May 22, 
and a Bullock’s Oriole (rare in this |lo- 
cality) on April 27. 

On April 18, on a south-sloping hillside 
below Phoenix Lake, in Marin County, 
several Black-throated Gray Warblers were 
found scattered among the oaks as if pre- 
paring to nest but no later investigations 
have been made. In Berkeley, Lawrence’s 
Goldfinches are nesting among the cypress 
trees in Strawberry Canyon. A little farther 
inland, in the Arroyo Mucho and Smith’s 
Creek, the species is abundant, where it is 
associated with Bullock’s Orioles, Wood 
Pewees, and Cassin’s Vireos. In the Arroyo 
Mucho, on May 11, there were also many 
Phainopeplas, Western Kingbirds, and West- 
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ern Gnatcatchers, all of which remained to 
nest, as was proven by Mrs. Stevens who 
visited the region again on May 30. At 
Smith’s Creek, on the opposite side of Mt. 
Hamilton from Arroyo Mucho, on May 27, 
Mrs. Kelly found the Olive-sided Flycatcher 
and Wood Pewee but no Kingbirds or 
Phainopeplas. Yellow-billed Magpies were 
encountered in the lower hills. 

Nesting records have been very numer- 
ous. Young Allen’s Hummingbirds left the 
nest on April 19; Lutescent Warblers on 
May 1; Bush-tits on May 1; Black Phoebes 
about May 7; Titmice on May 7; and House 
Wrens on June 5. Young of the following 
species have been seen on the wing: Green- 
backed Goldfinches and Western Gnat- 
catchers (Arroyo Mucho, May 30); Nuttall’s 
Chipping, and Rufous-crowned Sparrows, 
Brown Towhees, Purple Finches, Grosbeaks, 
Coast and California Jays, Pileolated War- 
blers, and Vigors’ Wrens. Quail are still 
guarding nests. Anna’s Hummingbirds, 
which seem much less numerous than the 
\llen’s during early spring, are present in 
force in the gardens now that the wild 
flowers have gone to seed. House Wrens, 
Lazuli Buntings, and  Russet-backed 
Thrushes seem decidedly more abundant 
than last year. 

Two expeditions have been made to Los 
Bafios by groups of bird students—one on 
May 4 and 5 and the other on May 109, and 
o. Both reported about roo American and 
10 Snowy Egrets, hundreds of White-faced 
Glossy Ibis, many Herons of three kinds, 
\merican and Least Bitterns, flocks of White 
Pelicans, Black and Forster’s Terns, and a 
number of breeding Ducks including Pin- 
tails (with broods on May 19), Cinnamon 
real, Redheads, Ruddies and Shovellers. 
Fulvous Tree Ducks were generally dis- 
tributed. On May 109, there were 9 Florida 
Gallinules seen, also 4 Dowitchers and about 
} Northern Phalaropes in full plumage. 
\vocets were outnumbered by Stilts. Both 
Yellow-headed and Bicolored Red-winged 
lackbirds were abundant, also Tule Wrens 
and Burrowing Owls. Linnets had taken 
vossession of a haystack, building their nests 
n the sides—quantity production where 
inaterials were at hand, 
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Mr. Swarth’s summary of observations 
made from the Key Route trains and boats 
is as follows: 1 Forster’s Tern, May 2; 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, largest flocks April 17 to 
23, all with black heads, diminishing in 
numbers from April 25 to May 16 when they 
were last seen; Glaucous-winged Gulls, only 
immatures since April 15 and last seen on 
April 30; Western Gulls, a few adults still 
follow the boats but most of them spend 
their time on the mud flats with the im- 
mature California (or Ring-billed ?) Gulls 
which form the bulk of the present popu- 
lation; 1 Heerman’s Gull was seen on April 
17, May 10, and May 23; White-winged and 
Surf Scoters were last seen on May 2; and 
a flock (10) of Bluebills were seen daily until 
April 30. 

Hudsonian Curlew, numbering about 10, 
were seen until May 16. Flocks of Least 
Sandpipers were very large on April 17 and 
about 100 Red-backed Sandpipers were 
identified also. By May 19 they had all 
disappeared. One Black-crowned Night 
Heron was stationed at the end of the Key 
Route fill on April 23 to 27 and on June 11. 
Northern Phalaropes were most numerous 
from May 10 to 30, in flocks of 200 at times. 
Cormorants are frequently seen, usually too 
far away for definite identification. One 
seen at close range proved to be a Brandt’s. 

On April 17 a flock of about 30 Band- 
tailed Pigeons was seen circling about the 
woods on the west side of Goat Island and 
on May 1 a lone Crow was seen on the 
island. 

In my last report I used a misnomer, call- 
ing the Ash-throated Flycatcher the Ash- 
throated Gray Flycatcher—AmeELiA S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES ReG1ion.—April and May 
were dry, only one very light rainfall occur- 
ring in each month. Foggy or cloudy 
weather has prevailed near the coast. 

Relative scarcity of birds was reported by 
most observers during the migration period. 
Miss Vignos and party, making a circuit 
around the San Bernardino Mountains by 
desert roads on April 16 to 20, found a de- 
cidedly heavier migration in those regions. 
Gambel’s Sparrows were moving north in 
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hosts. Scott’s Orioles were abundant wher- 
ever there were Joshua trees. Blue Gros- 
beaks and Lazuli Buntings were seen in 
Morongo Canon, and in San Timoteo 
Canon, with its reservoirs and marsh, there 
were flocks of Yellow-headed and Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Violet-green, Rough-winged, and 
Cliff Swallows. Redhead Ducks, Canvas- 
backs, Spotted Sandpipers, and Little Green 
Herons were seen. Eighty-eight species were 
listed for the trip. 

Mrs. Myers’ pepper trees were visited by 
Cedar Waxwings April 16, the only record 
for the season in the region, so far as I can 
learn. Gambel’s Sparrows were last seen in 
my yard on this date, and in Olive Hill 
Park, nearby, on the roth. 

April 22, the Long-tailed Chat and the 
Russet-backed Thrush arrived in Griffith 
Park. April 23, Costa’s Hummingbird, 
Lazuli Bunting, and Western Tanager 
arrived. 

April 23, Mrs. Bates found, in the marsh 
at Playa del Rey, a flock of about a dozen 
American Golden-eye Ducks. Earlier in the 
season I saw one female in a pool on the 
Malibu coast. This species has not before 
come under our notice. In the marsh on the 
above date there were also 5 Egrets, 9 
Avocets, and 1 White-faced Glossy Ibis. A 
pair of Marsh Hawks were engaged in play, 
or perhaps courtship antics, which included 
turning upside down. Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were assuming the black heads. April 23, a 
Ruddy Turnstone was seen in the Lagoon. 

April 24, for the fourth successive season 
a pair of Western Blue Grosbeaks was found 
at their nesting-place on a certain roadside 
bank in Griffith Park, together with the other 
Costa’s Hummingbird, 
Western Kingbird. 
brought the 


residents, 
Bunting, 


summer 
Lazuli 
Other 
number of species at this favored spot up to 


and 
more common birds 
13. In the river woods beyond, Black- 
headed Grosbeaks, Long-tailed Chats, Yel- 
low Warblers, Warbling Vireos, Wood 
Pewees, Parkman’s Wrens, seemed to be in 
full numbers. The Black-chinned Hum- 
mingbird was building her felted nest of down 
on a sycamore branch, under a leafy canopy. 
Tanagers seen were transients. One Golden- 
crowned Sparrow was seen, 
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April 26, passing Eagle Rock Park, I saw 
three Lewis’ Woodpeckers flying about and 
on the same day saw one near Newhall. 
On this date the scarcity of birds, as com- 
pared with last year in the places visited, was 
very apparent. Passing through Placerita, 
Sand, and Soledad Canons to Acton, return 
ing via Mint Canon, we listed 44 species, as 
compared with 46, 58, and 49 species on 
three dates a year ago. The chief discrep 
ancy, however, was in the number of indi 
viduals seen and the volume of song heard 
in the woodlands by the streams. High lights 
of the day were 6 Cassin’s Purple Finches, 
seen in Soledad Canon, in the vicinity of 
Mount Gleason, many Blue Grosbeaks, and 
a small colony of Bank Swallows. 

April 29, first Northern Phalarope was 
seen by Mrs. Bates. On this date Russell 
Hubricht reported seeing 2 Jaegers at Playa 
del Rey. In the marsh, Long-billed Do- 
witchers common. One Long-billed 
Curlew and a Barn Owl were seen. The 
Ducks noted were Pintail, Baldpate, and 
Cinnamon Teal. 

April 30, at Chatsworth Lake, a large 
colony of Cliff Swallows were found to be 
established in a bank near the dam (Miss 
Miller). Eleven Egrets and a flock of Black 
Terns were seen. May 6, Russell Hubricht 
saw Yellow-headed Blackbirds there in 
company with the Red-wings. Slender- 
billed Nuthatches were in the oaks. In the 
little canons among the rocky hills many 


were 


Rufous-crowned Sparrows were seen, as well 
The 11 Egrets were 
still at the lake, also Black-necked Stilts, 
and 1 Wilson’s Snipe. 


as 2 Blue Grosbeaks. 


May 14, Miss Potter found a Black- 
chinned Sparrow in Griffith Park, also 1 
Townsend’s, 1 Black-throated Gray, and 
many Pileolated Warblers. 

May 17, I saw Purple Martins in the city 
over Fifth Street from Grand Avenue to 
Olive Street and vicinity. On the 17th and 
18th a Macgillivray’s Warbler foraged and 
sang in my yard. 

May 21, Phainopeplas were very numerous 
in the river woods, Griffith Park. Three 
pairs of Blue Grosbeaks and several Spotted 
Sandpipers were found along the river west 
of Los Feliz bridge. Tanagers sipped nectar 
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from the blossoming grevillea trees. May 28, 
Western Bluebirds were feeding young in 
nest at picnic grounds. June 8, I found in 
this part of the park Titmice feeding young 
in the oaks, Black-headed Grosbeaks with 
young out of the nest, a Phainopepla singing 
on the oak-covered ridge, one singing on 
Spring Trail and another on Bee Rock Trail. 
On each of these trails a Lutescent Warbler 
was singing. Without doubt they nest there, 
as a nest with incubating bird was found by 
the Spring Cafion Trail in early June, 1920. 

June 8, San Gabriel River woods, near 
Whittier, afforded a list of 44 species. 
seen feeding 


Violet-green Swallows were 
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young (Miss Miller). Tree and Rough- 
winged Swallows were seen also. Chats were 
very abundant. 

A dozen Killdeer that frequent the lawns 
of Olive Hill pass over my home in the night 
or at early dawn going to the parkways of 
Griffith Park. Their loud outcries are often 
imitated by a local Mockingbird with such 
success that it is necessary to listen until he 
changes his notes to be certain of his identity. 

June 15, crossing Los Feliz bridge I saw 
Rough-winged Swallows over the river-bed. 
Roadrunners frequent the Annandale golf 
links.—FRANCES B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


THE KING RAIL IS ONE OF THE LEAST OBSERVED OF OUR COMMON NATIVE BIRDS FOR HE 
KULKS ALONG UNSEEN IN THE DENSE GRASS OF MARSHY PLACES. THE ONLY SIGN OF HIM IS 


\ WEIRD ROLLING CRY RISING FROM THE WATER'S EDGE. 


WAITING RESULTED IN THIS PICTURE. 


NINE CONTINUOUS HOURS OF 


Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans. 


Rosert RipGway: WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF HIS PUBLISHED WRITINGS AND FIFTY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. By Harry Harris. Re- 
printed. from The Condor, XXX, 1928, 
pp. 5-118. 

Not only naturalists, but everyone who 
rejoices in the record of a life well lived, is 
indebted to Mr. Harris for the preparation of 
this inspiring history of Robert Ridgway’s 
life. Both in the selection and presentation 
of his material he has displayed a judgment 
and skill which, combined, have given us a 
well-rounded, clear picture of Robert Ridg- 
way, the man and the ornithologist. 

Ridgway’s boyhood was blessed by the 
companionship of a sympathetic, under- 
standing father whose encouragement fanned 
the flame of his inherent love of birds. But 
once started on his career as an ornithologist, 
when, in 1867, he became the naturalist of 
Clarence King’s ‘Survey of the Fortieth 
Parallel,’ he made his way on the merits of 
his achievements and he stands today the 
greatest systematic ornithologist the world 
has known, through no favoritism of friend 
or position, but through the intrinsic value of 
his work. 

In spite of the demands of tasks such as 
men have undertaken, he has never 
become too absorbed in the technicalities of 


few 


his researches to lose one whit of his love for 
the bird in nature. To Brrp-Lore’s readers 
Robert Ridgway is known as the jealous 
guardian of his bird sanctuary, ‘Bird Haven,’ 
near Olney, Illinois, rather than as the 
author of a great series of standard works on 
the relationship of American birds. There, 
fortunately, we may think of him among the 
trees and shrubs he has planted and pre- 
served, and still in close association with the 
birds of his boyhood.—F. M. C. 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES: NATURALIST AND 
CRUSADER. By RayMonDGorRGEs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co Boston and New York, 
1928. 12mo. xii-+-255 pages; 24 half-tones. 
Price, $4. 

In presenting this review of the life of 

Ernest Harold Baynes, Mr. Gorges has done 
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well a piece of work well worth doing. The 
reviewer knew Baynes during his entire life 
as a naturalist, but he confesses amazement 
at this record of his ceaseless and effective 
activity. 

In the best sense of the word, Baynes was 
a lover of nature; his ideals were high and he 
lived up to them. In promoting an interest 
in the study and conservation of wild life he 
exercised a wide and sound influence. AlI- 
though he made his living as a writer and 
lecturer, no financial 
induced him to depart from his standards as 
a naturalist. From the beginning he blazed 
his own trail through life. He lived con- 
sistently and he died courageously. His 
biographer finds nothing to conceal and this 


consideration ever 


well-told record of Baynes’ life has caught 
enough of his spirit and character to make it 
an eloquent and lasting tribute to the 
memory of an exceptionally attractive man. 
—F. M. C. 


Cassinta._ Proc. Delaware Valley Ornitho- 
logical Club, 1925, 1926, issued Feb., 1928; 
8vo; 48 pages; 1 plate (Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila.). 

It is a pleasure to welcome ‘Cassinia’ with 
its evidence of the spi:it of teamwork that 
has always characterized the activities of the 
D. V. O. C. The published records of the 
Club’s coéperative study of bird migration 
now covers twenty-seven consecutive years. 
The Abstract of the Proceedings at the 
Club’s bi-weekly meetings held from October 
to May shows an average attendance of 
between twenty and thirty members. The 
papers in this issue are by Julian K. Potter 
on ‘The Great Horned Owl in Western 
Camden County, New Jersey’ and John D. 
Carter on the ‘Nesting of the Prairie Horned 
Lark in Eastern Pennsylvania.’ Mr. Potter 
records finding in the haunts of the Great 
Horned Owl a Woodcock’s three 
cotton-tails and two covies of Bob-whites, 
but no cats! Mr. Carter made his discovery 
on March 20, 1927, near Bartonsville.— 
y. Me... 


nest, 
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THE Birps oF PYMATUNING SWAMP AND 
CoNnNECTICUT LAKE, CRAWFORD COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. By GEORGE MIKSCH 
Surron. Ann, Carnegie Mus., XVIII, 
1928, pp. 19-239; colored frontispiece; 10 
half-tone plates; 1 map. 

“Pymatuning, a wooded bog of consider- 
ible local fame, forms a crescent roughly 
somewhat over fifteen miles in length and 
varying in width (usually about a mile, and 
in western 


not exceeding three miles)’ 
Pennsylvania. Thanks to the nature of the 
ground, comparatively primitive conditions 
still prevail in this area and make it excep- 
tionally attractive to the naturalist. Mr. 
Sutton has devoted especial attention to its 
bird-life and, adding to the results of his own 
investigations those of others, he presents us 
with an admirable memoir enumerating 244 
species. The status of each is discussed at 
length and the notes on the nesting species, 
of which 125 are given, are particularly full 
F. M.C. 


and satisfactory. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—Two of the most interesting 
papers in the April number are contributions 
on bird-banding. By records of individual 
Chipping Sparrows, Musselman has been 
able to study a disease known as bird-pox, 
as affecting the feet of that species, in 
severe cases causing the loss of a nail or toe. 
It usually does not affect the general health 
of the bird, but occasionally proves fatal. 
\ bird which has suffered from it is not 
immune but may be reinfected in a succeed- 
ing year. Then there is considerable data 
relative to the House Wren, also from the 
Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory (Bald- 
Of adult House Wrens on 
vhich bands were placed in 1926, 47 per cent 


win and Bowen). 


of the males returned in 1927, and 35 per cent 
as against only 3 per cent of 
the young. There seems to be a tendency for 


of the females 


the male to return more closely to its former 
territory than the female; and a few pre- 
liminary experiments as to homing instincts 
of Wrens which had not yet commenced 
laying, show a tendency for the male (not for 
return from considerable 
distances. This is in keeping with selection 
of the nesting territory by the male. 


the female) to 


A new fork-tailed Swift is described from 
Venezuela by Sutton and figured in a half- 
tone plate. Casey A. Wood presents a plea 
for the continuation of Elliott Coues’ 
ornithological bibliography. Bergtold adds 
to his statistical studies of Colorado Ducks. 

Systematic papers consider the Red-winged 
Blackbirds of southeastern United States 
(Howell Van Rossem). Our north- 
eastern Redwing ranges to southern Georgia; 
a second race covers the greater part of the 
Florida peninsula (new); distinct from a 
third which is resident in the Florida Keys; 
and from a fourth which extends from the 
Florida Gulf Coast westward at least to 
Galveston, Texas (new). The Ural (‘Barred’) 
Owl is divisible into a dozen races (two new) 
in southeastern Siberia, Manchuria, Japan, 
etc., according to Momiyama. Faunal con- 
tributions bring the Leon County (Fla.) list 
up to 218 species (R. W. Williams) and give 
annotations on 11 species from the Labrador 
Peninsula in 1927 (Lewis) in addition to 
numerous briefer items in ‘General Notes,’ 
such as occurrence of the Western Gull in the 
Chicago area (Wright and Komarek), 
Flamingo in northwest Florida (Stoddard), 
Knot as a winter resident on the South 
Carolina coast (Sprunt), Golden-crowned 
Sparrow in Massachusetts (May), etc. 

Among other items in ‘General Notes’ we 
find a detailed description of the courtship 
display of the American Bittern, how the 
plumes are shown (Fargo); the remarkable 
‘flight’ of Lapwings in the Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia region (Ingersoll), ‘‘numbers of 
these birds were visible, in companies and 
over a large territory, from mid-December to 
mid-January”; a considerable amount of 
fruit in the stomach of a Pigeon Hawk 
(Brodkorb); a new pale race of Screech Owl 
from eastern California (Grinnell); seasonal 
growth and loss of feathers on the head of a 
captive Wattled Starling (de Schauensee); 
nesting of the Sycamore Warbler (Butler). 
“The Sycamore Warbler is well named. It 
is partial to sycamore groves and frequents 
the sycamore trees along streams. Its food 
is largely obtained from the sycamore. In a 
sycamore it builds its nest and lines it with 
the down from the last year’s sycamore 
balls.”—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Atmost daily the mail brings us descrip- 
tions of birds, which, as described, do not 
exist. The writers, evidently aware of the 
need of accuracy and detail, have obviously 
attempted to observe and record faithfully, 
but often the more they write the more they 
err, and the result illustrates both the falli- 
bility of human testimony, and what may be 
called the polymorphism of the ‘bird in the 
bush.’ But since for most bird-lovers the 
bird will not leave the bush, it remains for 
them to develop a field-glass technique which 
will increase their chances of naming ‘birds 
without a gun.’ 

On the one side is a more or less elusive, 
active creature which may or may not 
possess, or possessing, reveal positive char- 
acters of habit, form, voice, color, or pattern, 
which is seen usually at a distance, perhaps 
overhead, and under adverse or misleading 
conditions of light. On the other side is the 
personal equation, plus extent of training 
and experience. 

Many suggestions have been made to the 
field-glass student concerning methods of ob- 
serving and describing birds in nature. They 
have not been without result but it is our 
experience with some of these results that 
prompts us to offer him further advice. 
This is given in our interests as well as his. 
There is, for example, this question of the 
‘personal equation’ which, in most cases, 
makes a description of the observer an 
essential part of his description of the bird. 
We should know something of his experience 
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and power of his eyesight, as that is deter- 
mined by the magnification of hisglasses. The 
selection of a glass is a matter of the utmost 
importance. What the gun is to the collector 
a glass is to an observer. A cheap glass is 
poor economy. An excellent glass can be 
bought for less than the cost of a good gun, 
and there is no subsequent expenditure for 
ammunition. An eight-power is a good all- 
round glass, but in the open a twelve-power 
may be used, and where the observation 
point is fixed, a twenty-four power, on a 
tripod, enormously increases the range of one’s 
observations. In any event, get a glass that 
can be quickly and sharply focused. 

The importance of writing a description 
while the bird is under observation has been 
emphasized time and again, but to describe 
accurately one must see definitely, and one 
cannot see definitely unless he has some 
knowledge of the character of the object 
seen. One should therefore know enough of 
a bird’s surface anatomy to be able properly 
to apply the terms commonly used in de- 
scriptive ornithology. Certainly without this 
knowledge the student cannot read _ text- 
book descriptions of birds understandingly, 
let alone write them. 

Particular attention should be given to the 
shape and size of the bill. One may not be 
able to draw a bird but anyone who can 
make his mark should be able to produce a 
fairly accurate outline of a bird’s bill. There 
is, indeed, no reason why anyone should not 
learn to produce an outline of the entire bird. 
It may not show a characteristic pose but it 
may serve as a diagram on which details of 
color and pattern may be entered either with 
pencil, pen, crayons, or brush. The mere 
attempt to draw both stimulates and directs 
one’s faculties and the result, even if crude, 
reveals not only what we have seen but what 
has escaped our attention. Such drawings 
are more definite and make a more direct 
appeal than the image visualized from de- 
scriptions and are more readily named. 

A statement of the haunts and actions of 
the strange bird is an important aid to its 
identification. Was it seen in trees or 
bushes, in fields or on the shore? If it was 
feeding, what was the nature of its food, and 
how was it secured? 
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MOTHER GOLDFINCH TELLS HER STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Well, well, well—here it is the first of August 
and I have not yet begun my nest. I certainly 
meant to get an earlier start this year but 
somehow I just do not feel like raising a family 
until there is something besides dandelion seeds 
to feed them. It is all right for those birds that 
feed their young on worms and squashy bugs to 
nest in May and June, but one who wants nice 
clean seeds, and plenty of them, for her children 
cannot think of nesting before July, and August 
is much safer. 

I cannot understand why the Mourning Doves 


should want to nest so early. They feed their 

children on seeds, too, and start during April 

and May when there is nothing but last year’s 

all crop, most of them beaten into the ground by 
PLANT SUNFLOWERS IN YOUR the winter’s snows. Of course, they have great 


GARDEN FOR US : k 
big crops to soften the seeds in, and the crops 


themselves secrete a sort of milky stuff that seems to be good food for 
young Doves, so it may be all right for them. But my children do best on 
fresh seeds, and you cannot get many of them before August. Once in a 
while I pick up a nice clean hard-shelled beetle or a grasshopper, but 
deliver me from those juicy caterpillars that most birds seem to enjoy so 
much. The kind of seeds I like best are those that grow in heads, belonging 
to the Composite family. I am one of those that hates to keep jumping 
up from the table when once seated for a good meal. So give me the sun- 
flowers, the dandelions, and the thistles. I do like the catnip seeds also, 
even if they are not composites. 

Yesterday I noticed my last-year’s mate singing from the top of the maple 
tree where we nested last year, so I guess he, too, is beginning to think of 
nesting. How I do like those maple trees! I am as fond of them as the Orioles 
are of their elms, especially the sugar maples when they are about two-thirds 
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grown. Some Goldfinches persist in nesting in thorn bushes or even in young 

elms or willows about the edges of marshes or pastures, but I have noticed 

that those of us that nest in the maples, about 15 to 20 feet from the ground, 

are the most successful in raising our families, so you will never get me to nest 

anywhere else. One trouble with nesting in other trees is that their leaves are 
so small they do not 
give our nests as much 
protection from the 
rain; this is a serious 
matter because we 
cushion our nests so 
tightly with thistle- 
down that they will 
hold water, and many 
a baby Goldfinch in an 
unprotected nest has 
been chilled or even 
drowned by a heavy 
shower. 

Just watch how ex- 
cited that mate of mine 
gets when I begin to 
look over the branches 
for a suitable fork for 
the nest. I just love to 
see him go bounding 
through the air in 
great swoops, calling to 


THE EGGS ARE PALE BLUISH WHITE AND NEVER SPOTTED. me at every bound. 
THIS NEST IS MADE OF NATU . COTTONY PLANT FIBE ‘“ 
THIS NEST ADE ATURAI rl A ERS Just look at me. 


AND LINED WITH THISTLE-DOWN 
Just—look at me. 


Sometimes he starts off as though he were going clear to Canada, but it is 
only a minute or two before he is bounding past me again, and how he does 
seem to enjoy it! Then, again, he hovers high over the tree for minutes at 
a time, singing like a most beautiful Canary before he goes bounding off on 
the arc of a great circle. And how large he looks while he is hovering over 
the tree; you might take him for an entirely different bird! Yes, I am glad to 
be alive and to be a care-free Goldfinch. I may not do much good in this world, 


but at least I do no harm, and perhaps I help to make the world a more cheerful 


place to live in. 

Did you notice any of us around last winter? Perhaps not if you were look- 
ing for bright yellow birds. We females do not change much in appearance 
between summer and winter but our mates do and during the winter they 
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look so much like us that if you are expecting to see the golden birds of summer 
you will be much disappointed. Unless you scrutinize us closely you will not 
be able to tell which of us are males, which females, which adults, and which 
young birds of the year. If you look closely at our wings, however, you can 
distinguish us, for we old birds have blacker wings than the young ones, and 
all old males have yellow 
shoulders, while ours are green. 
Just plant some sunflowers for 
us in your garden or some cos- 
mos or some bachelor buttons 
or allow your lettuce to go to 
seed, and when we come around 
next fall, see if you can tell us 
apart. And if you want to be 
very good to us, plant some 
beets in your garden also, for we 
just love to pick at the leaves 
during the summer. 

If there are plenty of seeds 
left over in your garden after 
we leave in the fall, perhaps 
some of us from further north 
will come around for a visit dur- 
ing the winter, for some Gold- 
finches often stay as far north 
as Canada for the winter. We 
are not a bit afraid of the cold 
weather, and it just depends 
upon how much food there is WHAT A RELIEF IT IS WHEN THEY ARE AT 
for us. During the summer we LAST READY TO LEAVE THE NEST 
nest all over eastern North 
America, from Georgia to central Quebec, and whenever food is plentiful some 
of us never leave our summer quarters. Most of us, however, regularly move 
southward in October to the southern United States and northward again dur- 
ing April, so that some winters you will look in vain for us, in the North. 

When we do stay in your land of ice and snow we sometimes join the flocks 
of our cousins, the Siskins and Redpolls, and feed in the hemlocks, but more 
often we stay together and frequent the weed-grown fields. It is difficult for 
some people to distinguish us from the Siskins and Redpoll: because we are all 
about the same size and shape and all have canary-like calls at times. But we 
Goldfinches never have any streaks on our backs or on our breasts as do both 
of the others. Our call-notes are always canary-like, but the Siskins and Red- 
polls more frequently give other notes that are entirely different. 
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It is the summer-time that we love the best, when the thistles are in bloom 
and every one that goes to seed contains a full meal for a Goldfinch. Some 
people call us ‘Thistle Birds,’ and I must say I like that better than ‘Wild 
Canaries’ for we are not Canaries at all. And what a cozy nest the thistledown 
makes! We always use it in the lining, even when kind people offer us plenty 
of cotton for nesting material. It is a mistaken notion, however, that we wait 
with our nest-building until we can get thistle-down. We wait for the seeds 
and we use the thistle-down because it is the easiest thing to get at that time of 
the year, just as the Yellow Warblers use the down from the willows because 
they are fruiting just when the Yellow Warbler wants to nest. All birds are 
that way—they use what is most available at the time and place when they 
get ready to nest, so long as it conforms to the general style of nest that their 
species requires. That is why the Orioles will use strings instead of plant 
fibers, and the Redstarts and Yellow Warblers cotton instead of plant down. 
Indeed, I once knew a House Wren that made the outside of its nest almost 
entirely out of hairpins instead of twigs, because they were easier to find. But 
that was many years ago when all the girls wore their hair long. 

Do you know how to tell one of our nests from that of a Redstart ora Yellow 
Warbler? All three of us make felted nests out of cottony materials, and they 
look a good deal alike when you find them after the leaves have fallen. Well, 


GOLDFINCH NESTS ARE ALWAYS WIDER THAN THEY ARE HIGH. THIS NEST WAS 
MADE OF COTTON PLACED OUT FOR THE USE OF THE BIRD 
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: os Coal | 
WE BOTH WORK HARD FROM DAYLIGHT UNTIL DARK TO KEEP THEIR LITTLE 
FURNACES STOKED 


* 


if you look carefully at our nests, you will find’that they are always wider than 
they are high, while the nests of the Yellow Warblers and Redstarts are always 
higher than they are wide. You can usually distinguish the Yellow Warbler’s 
nest from the Redstart’s because it is much thicker at the brim. There are 


not many members of the Sparrow family that make nests like ours. Most 
Sparrows make their nests out of grasses and rootlets and hairs, but we are quite 
different from the typical Sparrows in many ways. We do not even lay spotted 
eggs like most of them, and our children, in their first plumage, show not a sign 
of a streak any more than we do. And yet such different birds as Juncos, 
Crossbills, and Indigo Buntings that belong to the Sparrow family and show no 
streaks in their adult plumage, all have streaks when they are young. Our 
eggs are pale bluish white, and we usually lay five of them, though seldom do we 
raise more than three youngsters from the five eggs. Something usually happens 
to one or two of them before they are ready to leave the nest. They get crowded 
out or crowded under where they cannot get their fair share of the food. 
Speaking of food, do you know how we feed our children? You may not 
think it very nice but, considering the small size of the seeds that we have to 
feed them, it is the only thing we can do. We swallow the seeds when we pick 
them from the thistles and fill our crops with them. We do not have real crops, 
like Chickens or Pigeons, but our gullets are quite elastic so that ordinarily 
we can bring back enough seeds for the whole family at each trip. It often 
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takes us a half hour or more to find enough seeds to fill our crops, for we always 
crack off the hard seed-coats, and by the time we get back to the nest all of the 
children are more than ready to be fed. They keep us both busy. My brightly 
colored mate never sits on the eggs for fear it might attract attention to the 
nest, and, besides, it keeps him busy protecting our territory from other Gold- 
finches settling in it; but after the eggs hatch, he certainly does have to pitch 
in and help feed the children. While I am sitting on the eggs—and it takes from 
twelve to fourteen days to hatch them—he often feeds me as though I were 
one of the children, and when the eggs are first hatched, he also feeds me and 
lets me feed the babies. But when the feathers begin to show on our children, 
we have no time for frills and both of us work as fast as we can from daylight 
until dark to keep their little furnaces stoked. And what a relief it is when they 
are at last ready to leave the nest! Our troubles are far from over, though, for 
we still have to feed them for several weeks before they find seeds by themselves. 
But then what fun we do have flying together from one weed-patch to another 
or bounding off through the air at the approach of a Hawk, now in the tree 
tops picking the seeds from the birch catkins, now on the ground beneath 
the dried catnip, up and away to a field of wild sunflowers, and across the 
meadows to a patch of pigeon grass, and then back to the garden to feed on 
the cosmos and bachelor buttons. Oh, I wish everyone could be as free as we 
are to come and go and just enjoy life. What a world it would be! 


MY BRIGHTLY COLORED MATE NEVER SITS UPON THE EGGS BUT WHILE I INCUBATE 
THEM HE OFTEN FEEDS ME AS THOUGH I WERE ONE OF THE CHILDREN 
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QUESTIONS 
. When does the Goldfinch nest and why? 
. Why does the Mourning Dove start so much earlier? 
3. What kinds of seeds does the Goldfinch prefer? 
. What kind of tree does the Goldfinch prefer for his nest? Why? 
. Describe the flight of the Goldfinch. 
. Describe the courtship performance of the Goldfinch. 
7. Where are Goldfinches found during the summer? 
3. Where are Goldfinches found in winter? What determines this? 
. Is there any regular migration of Goldfinches? 
. How is the winter Goldfinch distinguishable from the Siskins and Redpoll.? 
. Describe the summer plumage of the Goldfinch, male and female? 
. How are they different in winter? 
. How can you distinguish an old bird from an immature one in winter? 
. How can you distinguish a male from a female in winter? 
5. Describe a Goldfinch’s nest. 
. Why do Goldfinches use thistle-down in their nests? 
. What are two other names sometimes given to the Goldfinch? 
3. How can you distinguish the nests of the Goldfinch, Yellow Warbler, and Redstart? 
. To what family does the Goldfinch belong? 
. How does the Goldfinch differ from other members of his family? 
21. Describe the Goldfinch’s eggs. How long are they incubated? 
22. Does the male Goldfinch sit on the eggs? Why not? 
23. What does he do while the female is incubating? 
24. How are young Goldfinches fed and do both birds feed them? 
25. Do the Goldfinch families stay together after the young can feed themselves? 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER IN BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


While walking under our maple tree I heard the shrill, fine song of the beau- 
tiful Blackburnian Warbler, which I had read about but never expected to see 
because of its rareness in this locality. The songster was swinging about on the 
tips of the leafy branches and favored me by suddenly darting to a limb lower 
and so on until I observed him without the aid of field glasses at a very short 
distance. He was very active and often left our tree but he remained close by 
our house for the remainder of the day, so that I could nearly always detect 


his clear song. 

The same day (May 13), our locality seemed to be full of Warblers, and 
imong some seen were the Tennessee, Mourning, Yellow, Black-throated Blue, 
ind the Black and White Creeping Warbler.—J. Kart CROUTHAMEL, Wycombe, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


FRIENDLY CARDINALS 


I am a member of the Nightingale Club. We have nature study every week 
and learn about birds. Some time ago I found that a Cardinal and his mate had 
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made a nest behind our rose bush. A cat killed the Mother Cardinal just as 
she had laid three eggs. The father perched on the edge of the nest and seemed 
to be thinking. Then he sat on the eggs. One morning before I got up I heard 
loud chirping, I went out afterwards to see what was the matter and there were 
two Cardinals. I suppose the male got another mate. 

Then I moved the nest so the cat would not get it. The female sat very still 
on the nest while | carried it to another bush; I expected to see her fly away. 
I often went to the nest and stroked her and she never moved. 

And now the eggs have hatched and the young Cardinals look like pieces 
of down. 

I forgot to say that the father Cardinal was away when I moved the nest. 
On his return he was searching for it and was excited. I made a calling noise 
and went toward the nest; he followed me and found it. Don’t you think that 
is interesting? I love birds. We learn about them in class—MARGARET ANNE 
Carey (Grade III), Kansas City, Mo. 


NOTES ON BIRDS ABOUT MEMPHIS 


Memphis was visited by a fairly abundant flight of many kinds of birds. 
About April 6 the Myrtle, Hooded, and Chestnut-sided Warblers appeared, 
and Hermit and Olive-backed Thrushes two days later. The Wood Thrush 
and Brown Thrasher came about the middle of March, and the White-eyed 
Vireos, Tree Swallows, and Towhees in the first week of April. 

The most surprising event was the arrival of the White-throated Sparrows, 
which appeared in great numbers. There were some Chipping Sparrows, as 
well as Purple Finches and Juncos (these appeared off and on during the season) 
throughout the migration. Red-headed Woodpeckers were first noticed on 
April 17, and Catbirds about a day later. We had but a few Downies, however, 
and few Chickadees. The Killdeer appeared early in the year. Of course we 
have Blue Jays, Cardinals, Bronzed Grackles, Bob-whites, Meadowlarks, 
Flickers and Mourning Doves the year round. 

We had some Winter, Bewick’s, and Carolina Wrens, Orchard Orioles, 
Brown Creepers, Ruby and Golden-crowned Kinglets, Bluebirds, Tufted 
Titmice, Kingbirds, Black Vultures and Turkey Buzzards, Herring Gulls (on 
the Mississippi River) Mallards, Magnolia Warblers, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
and Pheebes, as well as others not so common, in due season. 

The earliest arrival of the Robin in some years occurred this season. It 
arrived on January to. 

The Cooper’s, Red-tailed, and Sparrow Hawks were fairly abundant, as 
was the Loggerhead Shrike and Screech Owl. 

There has been much less persecution of the birds by boys this year. Much 
of this is due to Scout influence. And when these boys take interest in the 
birds, they rarely ever lose it.—Scout JozE ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE GENEVA CONVENTION FOR BIRD-PRESERVATION 


The International Committee for Bird- 
Preservation held its third biannual meeting 
at the Hotel Beau Sejour, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, May 21-22, 1928. This Committee, 
which was organized in the home of Reginald 
McKenna, London, June 20, 1922, has gradu- 
ally expanded until today its national sections 
composed of officially appointed representa- 
tives of leading scientific societies, institu- 
tions, and conservation organizations, exist 
At the Geneva Con- 
vention representatives of the Committee 


in twenty countries. 


were present from seventeen of these na- 
tions as follows: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 

Denmark, 
Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and United States. 


Czechoslovakia France, Ger- 


many, Great 


Objects of Committee 


The purposes for which the Committee 
vas formed are briefly set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from the Declara- 


tion of Principles, to which all organizations 
and institutions connected with the Com- 
mittee have subscribed. 


We believe that wild-bird life is of great 
mportance in the world in helping to pre- 
erve the balance between species which 
nature is constantly seeking to adjust, that 


birds have a great importance for science, 
exercise a great esthetic influence on all 
right-minded people, and are of great value 
to mankind as food, as destroyers of rodents 
and injurious insects, and as incentives for 
reasonable field sports. 

We believe that, through ignorance, self- 
ishness, and from an undue desire for gain, 
mankind is reducing the number of birds in 
many countries at an alarming rate, having, 
in fact, already exterminated from the earth 
various interesting and valuable species. 

We are in sympathy with all reasonable 
methods taken to increase the number of 
game-birds in order that the surplus may be 
used for food or sport. We commend the 
study of the food-habits of wild birds, in 
relation to agriculture, horticulture, and 
forestry, and the publication of the informa- 
tion thus obtained in order that the people 
of the world may acquire a more accurate 
conception of the value of bird-life. 

We rejoice in all efforts being made by 
educational institutions of whatever nature, 
as well as by thousands of private individuals, 
in imparting to the general public knowledge 
regarding the appearance, habits, activities, 
and songs of wild Lirds, so that adults and 
children alike may be taught to appreciate 
the esthetic value of the living bird. 


Program of Meeting 
The following papers were presented by 
delegates: 
1. Address by Chairman, Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson. 
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2. American Bird Treaty, Dr. John C. 
Phillips, United States. 

3. Treaties for Wild Fowl and Birds of 
Prey, Dr. Einar Lénnberg, Sweden. 

4. How a Bird Treaty Would Help Hun- 
gary, Titus Csorgey, Hungary. 

5. Italy’s Recent Advances on Bird- 
Protection Laws, Dr. Comm. Guido A. R. 
Borghesani, Italy. 

6. Some Phases of American Bird-Pro- 
tection (illustrated with slides), Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. 

7. Birds of Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

8. Holland Bird Life (with motion pic- 
tures), Dr. A. Burdet, Holland. 

9g. Economic Value of European Birds, 
Albert Chappellier, France. 

10. Results of Work in Economic Orni- 
thology, Ing. Jaroslav Rasek, Czechoslovakia. 

11. Holland’s Work in Bird-Protection, 
Dr. P. G. Van Tienhoven, Holland. 

12. Bird-Protection in Germany, 
Walter Scoenichen, Germany. 

13. The Protecting of Birds in Belgium 
and Belgian Congo, Dr. J. M. Derscheid, 
Belgium. 

14. A Few Questions of the Day, Dr. Hj. 
Broch, Norway. 

. Notes from Bulgaria, Dr. N 
Dulguria. 

16. Killing of Hungarian White Herons 
in Migration, Dr. Jakob Schenk, Hungary. 

17. Bird-Protection in New Zealand, J. G. 
Myers, New Zealand. 

18. The Need in Japan, Dr. N. Kuroda, 
Japan. 


Major A. Buxton, 


Dr. 


. Radeff, 


Work of the Committee 


Great interest centered around the work 
of the Resolutions Committee where every 
effort was made to determine the wisest 
course of action looking to international 
agreements for bird-protection in Europe. 
In these efforts the Committee had the assis- 
tance of Major A. Buxton, appointed by the 
Secretary-general of the League of Nations, 
and Asher Hobson of the International 
Agriculture Institute of Rome. 

Among the resolutions adopted, the fol- 
lowing were regarded as of specific importance: 


Bird - 


Lore 


The International Committee for Bird 
Preservation welcomes the fact that the 
interest has greatly increased in recent years. 
The strengthening of legislation for bird- 
protection and the formation of bird sanc- 
tuaries, the increasing number of articles and 
illustrations in the press, the popularity of 
films dealing with birds, and the introduction 
of bird-study into many colleges, high schools, 
and the primary schools of various nations, 
are all proof of the rapidly growing interest 
on the part of the public. This, therefore, 
seems an opportune moment to plead for 
further action, which is greatly needed. 
Although it is obvious that the protection 
of birds must largely be left to individual 
effort and unofficial action in the different 
countries, the fact that the vast majority of 
birds are migratory and therefore inter- 
national in their habits, often crossing many 
different countries between their winter and 
summer homes, clearly demonstrates that 
international action is necessary if protection 
is to be really effective. 

The recommendations of this Committee 
are therefore divided into two parts: 

1. Recommendations for unofficial action. 

2. Recommendations for official action. 

These are based on the principle of fair 
treatment for the birds themselves, and fair 
treatment as between nation and nation. 

1. Recommendations for Unofficial Action. 

(a) The Committee desires publicly to 
congratulate and thank all those who, by 
their work, their writings, their talent as 
eae gi ee artists, or lecturers, have so 
largely contributed to the increasing interest 
in living birds. It wishes to encourage all 
those who have an insight into the ways of 
birds, to impart that knowledge to others and 
so enlarge the circle of those who take a 
friendly interest in birds. 

(6) The Committee notes the success 
achieved in many countries by the formation 
of bird sanctuaries which have, in many 
cases, reestablished as regular breeding 
species birds which had become rare almost 
to extinction. The Committee strongly 
recommends the formation of such sanc- 
tuaries, or reserves, in every country. 

(c) The Committee considers that the 
practice of collecting large numbers of 
clutches of eggs of rare species of birds is 
particularly dangerous to such species, is 
generally objectionable, and unworthy of a 
good naturalist, and we disapprove of the 
commerce in bird-eggs. 

(d) The Committee recommends that the 
laws against shooting, with the use of artifi- 
cial light, should be strictly enforced every- 
where. 

(e) The Committee recommends that all 
hunting of birds for food during the birds’ 
period of mating and rearing their young 


shall everywhere cease, that the employment 
of pole-traps, snares, and nets in taking birds 
be discontinued, and that the use of repeat- 
ing shot-guns and the practice of shooting 
wild-fowl from motor boats be prohibited. 
The Committee deplores the killing of wild 
birds which are shot exclusively for the 
purpose of securing their feathers for millin- 
ery trade; and we recommend that the best 
methods (i. e., Weigold) of illuminating the 
towers of lighthouses be generally adopted. 
Especially does the Commitee wish to urge 
the authorities of universities, colleges, high 
schools, elementary schools, museums, and 
nature-preservation societies of every char- 
acter, to make all possible efforts to educate 
the public toa better knowledge of the names, 
appearance, and usefulness of the birds of all 
kinds in their respective countries. 

(f) In order that we may have available 
data regarding the amount of educational 
work in bird-study and bird-preservation 
which is today being carried forward, we ask 
the Chairmen of all National sections of this 
Committee to collect information showing 
the extent to which in their countries all 
educational institutions, museums, or socie- 
ties are giving instruction on these subjects; 
also the National Chairmen are asked to 
compile the names and addresses of all men 
or women in their countries who give public 
addresses on birds and the extent and number 
of such public talks, and to send these facts 
to the Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird-Preservation or his author- 
ized agent. 

2. Recommendations for Official Action. 

The Committee believes that, owing to the 
diversity of legislation and of custom in the 
different countries, the best chance of pro- 
moting international agreement which would 
be acceptable to a large number of states and 
also effective for the protection of birds, is 
to confine its recommendations to two very 
definite proposals which it suggests might be 
considered by an international conference. 

The first proposal is intended to protect 
migratory birds during what is, for them, 
the most important season of the year, 
namely while on their way to, and while in, 
their breeding-haunts; but the Committee 
recognizes that there must be some excep- 
tions to complete protection of every species 
ind this must be left for future settlement. 

The second proposal is intended to prevent 
the destruction of birds by oil-pollution in 
navigable waters. 

The Committee accordingly recommends: 

1. That a conference of government dele- 

ites should be summoned either under the 
uspices of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
ational Agriculture Institute at Rome, or in 
ny other way considered appropriate, with 

ill powers to sign an international conven- 
tion embodying the following provision: 
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That to protect migratory birds during the 
period of their spring migration and while 
engaged in rearing their young, all shooting, 
trapping, or other destruction of birds, 
together with their sale or exposure for sale, 
shall cease not later than March 1, in Europe, 
Asia, northern Africa, and North America, 
and not later than September 1 in countries 
in the southern hemisphere, and that such 
prohibition shall continue until the opening 
of the shooting season in the autumn. In 
countries north of 56° latitude north, moder- 
ate spring shooting of some species might be 
allowed through Government license for 
about twenty days on account of their 
different climatic conditions. 

2. As an aid toward the attainment of 
such an international agreement, the Con- 
ference respectfully invites the International 
Agriculture Institute at Rome to publish a 
short report containing a summary of the 
information in its possession on the value of 
birds to agriculture. 

3. That, as recommended by the prelim- 
inary conference of experts from thirteen 
countries held at Washington in 1926, a 
conference of Government delegates should 
be summoned for the purpose of drawing up 
an international convention on oil-pollution 
of navigable waters, and that it take into 
consideration the great loss of birds from this 
cause. 

The Conference asks its Chairman to re- 
quest the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations to call the attention of the Council 
of the League to the recommendations for 
official actions Nos. 1 and 3. 

Furthermore, be it resolved that the Chair- 
man of each National section of this Com- 
mittee shall be asked at once to communicate 
with his Government and urge that favorable 
action be taken on the subject of these 
official recommendations. 


Next Meeting-Place 


On the night of May 21, a dinner at which 
seventy people were present was given by 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties. M. Jean Delacour was toastmaster. 
T. Gilbert Pearson was reélected Chair- 
man of the Committee for the ensuing two 
years and Dr. J. M. Derscheid, of Brussels, 
a gentleman especially qualified by training 
and temperament for these exacting duties, 
was appointed European Secretary. 

It is planned to hold the next convention 
of the International Committee for Bird- 
Preservation in connection with the Inter- 
national Ornithological Convention to con- 
vene in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1930. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 


The Milliners Were Alert 


Upon reaching Geneva, one of the first 


letters to reach me was from Dr. Edward 
Melkus, of Vienna, Chairman of the Austrian 
National Section of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird-Preservation. It ran as 
follows: 

Dear Dr. Pearson: The manufacturers of 
plumage and feathers are in great excite- 
ment about our conference in Geneva. They 
fear that the Audubon Association will in- 
fluence the public to suppress the fashion of 
plumage-adornment which they hope would 
otherwise begin to flourish again in Europe. 
They applied to the Austrian Ministry of 
Commerce, and I had a long conference 
there with their representatives. Of course, 
I gave them not the slightest promise to 
consider their interests. It was interesting 
to hear that also in France and Germany 
manufacturers and tradesmen have 
taken some measures concerning our con- 
ference in Geneva, and that they hope that 
some delegates of those countries will ask the 
conference not to disturb the interests of 
those industrial branches. 

\t any rate we must be cautious if, per- 
haps, some of the delegates should utter the 
opinion that there is no contradiction be- 
tween the fashion of plumage upon bonnets 
and the protection of wild birds! Surely it is 
an evidence of the great success of the move- 
ment for bird-protection that the guilds of 
those manufacturers are so afraid of a con- 
ference where the Audubon Society influence 
vill be strong. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Dr. EpwArp MELKusS 


those 


Holland’s Plover-Egg Industry 


In Holland there has long existed a great 
the eggs of 
especially those of the Lapwing, and, to a 


commerce in certain birds, 
much lesser extent, the eggs of the Redshank, 
Godwit, Oyster-catcher, and Stone Curlew. 
Vhese eggs may be taken each year until 
\pril 28. The Holland law forbids the killing 
the birds, and the people, by common 
msent, gladly observe its provisions for 
iey do not want to decrease the birds whose 
<gs provide them’such a large annual income 
When the ‘Plover’ eggs first appear in the 
arkets, the middle of March, they are 
vorth about 40 cents each, and at all times 
they bring a good price, 
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The Secretary of the Holland Society for 
the Preservation of National Monuments 
stated that from the Isle of Texel there are 
annually exported about 30,000 eggs. In the 
markets in Sneek and Leeuwarden, every week 
from 5,000 to 15,000 Lapwings’ eggs are sold. 
Several hundred thousands are collected for 
market in Holland annually. 

In some other countries of Europe the 
taking of Lapwings’ eggs is prohibited but 
the birds themselves may be killed, and in 
these countries it is reported that they seem 
to be decreasing while in Holland the birds 
are extremely abundant in all favorable 
localities. 

During the past spring the price of ‘Plovers’ 
eggs fell because England had passed a law 
which prohibited their sale or importation 
from the continent. 


A Word From Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Jirf Janda, Chairman of the Czechoslo- 
vakian National Section of the International 
Committee, spoke of the favorable conditions 
existing in his country for the propagation of 
bird-life. He stated that practically all 
species of song-birds found in central Europe 
are resident in Czechoslovakia, but that to a 
great extent the marshes have “given way 
to cultivation and it is only exceptionally that 
one finds a large area, where there yet remain 
small colonies of Herons and Cormorants.” 

“In general,” said Mr. Janda, “‘the people 
are favorably inclined to birds and the time 
of trapping small birds for the table has long 
since passed away. We do not yet have a 
great number of reserves for the protection 
of birds, but, a few have been established for 
this purpose, and people are beginning to be- 
come interested in enterprises of this nature.” 

Regarding bird-protective laws, Mr. Janda 
made the comment that the present time is 
not opportune for the enactment of new 
measures. The old Aust: ian law, which is not 
bad, is still in force. 


New Work in France and Italy 
The great need for teaching the public a 
knowledge of the appearance and value of 
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wild birds is as badly needed in Europe as it 
isin America. Arrangements have been made 
in codperation with the French League for 
the Protection of Birds, to provide lectures 
in France for the coming year. Up to the 
present time no one has been found available 
in Italy for lecture work, but Leonard T. 
Hawksley, the well-known veteran in the 
field of bird and animal-protection in Italy, 
is arranging an educational campaign through 
the newspapers of that country. Both of 
these enterprises are being supported finan- 
cially by the International Bird-Protection 
Fund of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

The Association has also recently contrib- 
uted to the Hungarian Institute of Ornithol- 
ogy to help that organization distribute 
widely a publication on the value of birds to 
agriculture. 


Reports from Italy 


Dr. Guido A. R. Borghesani, an official 
representative of the Italian National 
Section of the International Committee, 
stated to the Convention, ‘‘Before the advent 
of the Fascist Government, all birds or free 
living animals were in principle res nullius 
according to the liberal point of view which 
directed then the policy of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, that all citizens were free to do as 
they pleased, provided they did no harm to 
other citizens or to the public institutions. 

“Following these principles, every one 
that paid a nominal fee to the State was free 
to kill or capture wild animals and birds with 
every means. 

“Private citizens were also permitted to 
enclose part of their property and kill birds 
and other animals therein. 

“Local authorities were authorized to 
establish long open seasons, which changed 
every year according to the pleasure of the 
sportsmen. 

“The Fascist Government, which intro- 
duced order as well as discipline into every 
branch of the National life, considered also 
the necessity of regulating the game and 
protecting nature generally. 

“This is most important for bird-protec- 
tion, as in Italy birds of all species were 
considered game.”’ 
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At the conclusion of his address, Dr. 
Borghesani said, ‘‘Mussolini, who loves 
animals and birds and trees, has given to 
Italy a new discipline regarding the protec- 
tion of birds and of nature generally.” 

Leonard T. Hawksley, another member of 
the Italian Section, did not fully share Dr. 
Borghesani’s optimism regarding greatly im- 
proved conditions for bird-protection in 
that country. 


Making Oneself Understood 


Any normal American, conversant only 
with his own language, who attempts to 
organize and play his part in helping to 
carry out the details of an International 
Convention may well be appalled at the 
difficulties which appear to confront him. 
However, going to the Geneva Conference, 
the writer found, like Christian of old, that 
most of the lions that he greatly feared were 
chained. He found that many of the dele- 
gates from various countries not only under- 
stood but spoke the English language. French, 
of course, is almost universally spoken by 
intellectuals in European countries. In 
order to more fully overcome certain of the 
difficulties involved in the language question, 
a competent interpreter was engaged, who 
sat by the chairmen at all times and swiftly 
and with great distinctness, explained in 
English or French, as the case might be, the 
remarks of the various speakers. One or 
another of the delegates was always ready to 
interpret any remarks that might be given 
in German, and there appeared to be no one 
present who did not understand at least one 
of these languages. But the greatest aid, and 
the one that ranked above them all, was that 
spirit of good will and coéperation which 
seemed to pervade the sessions of the Con- 
ference and the courtesy and tolerance with 
which the delegates received the efforts of 
the Chairman who has had but a small 
training in the arts of European diplomacy. 


Will the League of Nations Act? 


It may be noted, from the Resolutions 
passed at the Geneva Conference, and pub- 
lished elsewhere in these columns, that an 
effort will be made by the International 
Committee for Bird-Preservation to interest 
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the League of Nations in calling an Inter- 
national Convention of delegates officially 
ippointed by various governments connected 
vith the League to consider the subject of 


international bird-protection. The next 


meeting of the Assembly of the League of 


Nations will be held in September of this 
year, and it is hoped the way may be opened 
to have the matter brought up for consider- 
ation at that time. 

While it is not necessary to go into details 
here as to the methods of procedure, or what 
hope we may have of success, it is certainly 
quite all right to say that our cause has a 
warm friend in the Secretariat of the League, 
Major A. Buxton. Some time before our 
meeting, the writer communicated with Sir 
Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, who as a result appointed 
Major Buxton as an unofficial representative 
of the League to attend our sessions and 
Major Buxton is a 
charming Englishman, a most diligent stu- 


report the happenings. 


dent of bird-life, and an enthusiastic con- 
servationist. He not only attended our 
meeting, but was one of the most active men 
in the Conference, and his hospitable home 
and grounds were open to as many of the 
delegates as could accept his invitations. 


Who Was Who at Geneva 


One of the great values of any convention 
is the opportunity it gives for delegates to 
get acquainted with each other personally. 

Among those present at Geneva were 
many of outstanding character, who in their 
own countries are doing great work to ad- 
vance the cause of bird-study and _ bird- 
preservation. In addition to those whose 
names are mentioned at various places in 
the foregoing accounts reference is here made 
to some of the others present. 

W. L. Sclater, of England, editor of The 
[bis, official publication of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, and Dr. John C. 
Phillips, author of A Natural History of the 
Ducks, and an official representative of the 
\merican Ornithologists’ Union, were among 
the prominent English-speaking delegates. 
Dr. Nagamichi Kuroda, modest and en- 
saging, was an official delegate of the 
Ornithological Society of Japan. Jean Dela- 
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cour, the well-known French ornithologist, 
and a great traveler, served as chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions. Dr. P. G. 
Van Tienhoven, of Amsterdam, through 
whose personal efforts over $400,000 have 
been collected and used for the establishment 
of bird reservations in his country, served as 
chairman of the committee on the revision 
of the by-laws and the place of next meeting. 

Titus Csorgey, Director of the Hungarian 
Institute of Ornithology, and editor of the 
Hungarian ornithology magazine, Aquila, 
and Dr. Jakob Schenk, Secretary of the 
Institute, came early to the Convention and 
remained a day after the sessions closed. Dr. 
Eugen Nagy, of the Society for Bird Pro- 
tection in East Hungary, was also present; 
and that very charming gentleman, Dr. 
Edward Melkus of the Vienna Animal 
Protection Society, attended all the sessions. 

The paper of J. G. Myers on bird pro- 
tection in his homeland of New Zealand was 
of great interest, and with other papers will 
soon be printed in a bulletin of the Inter- 
national Committee. Dr. H. J. Broch, chair- 
man of the Norwegian Section of the Com- 
mittee, Prof. Einar Lénnberg of the Na- 
tional Museum of Natural History in Stock- 
holm, and Dr. C. Wesenberg Lund, of Den- 
mark, were the delegates from the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

For many years the name of Dr. Albert 
Hess has been prominently associated in the 
public mind as a leader in ornithological 
work in Switzerland. His sudden and un- 
timely death a few days before the Con- 
vention was a sad loss to his many friends 
and admirers throughout the world. 

Dr. L. Pittet of Fribourg, Dr. Ad. Nadig, 
Dr. Pierre Revillod, William H. Gans, and 
other able Swiss naturalists, were present to 
greet those of us who came from afar. The 
wonderful motion pictures shown by Dr. A. 
Burdet, of Holland, were but further ex- 
amples of his unusual skill in the photo- 
graphing of wild birds. Those from Ger- 
many included Dr. Walter Schoenichen, 
chairman of the German Section; Dr. Hugo 
Weigold, of the Hanover Museum, and in- 
ventor of the Weigold method of preventing 
bird-destruction by lighthouses; Karl Haenel 
from Bamberg, and T. G. Ahrens. In 
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America the names of few European bird- 
protectors are better known than that of the 
Baron Dr. Hans von Berlepsch. His bird- 
boxes are today in use in every civilized 
land, and his book on the subject of attract- 
ing birds has for many years been distributed 
in great numbers throughout Europe and 
America. It was a great privilege to meet him. 

Marquise de Pierre, President of the 
Belgium League for Bird Protection, was at 
the meeting. Her interest in the cause of 
bird protection and prevention of cruelty to 
animals has for many years caused her to 
attend and take part in nearly all meetings 
held in Europe for these and similar purposes. 

Among others from France was Albert 
Chappellier whom bird-lovers are accus- 
tomed to meet when they call at the office of 


A VISIT TO THE COAST 


On June 5 the writer left New York City 
for eastern North Carolina, carrying out a 
suggestion of Dr. Pearson that it would be 
well to obtain information concerning the 


the Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France, 198 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
He is engaged in the study of the economic 
value of birds for the French Government. 
Raoul de Clermont of Paris, and Prince 
Murat, descendant of Marshal Murat of 
Napolean’s day, were also among. the 
French representatives. The Convention 
had the benefit of the presence of Arthur 
Hobson of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, who participated in its 
deliberations. M. Jira Janda and Ing. 
Jaroslav Rasek, from Czechoslovakia, took 
active parts in all the proceedings, and Dr. 
Nenko Radeff, of Sofia, was eager to gain 
from others all knowledge that might help 
in securing better bird-protection in the 
Balkans. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


status of the colonies of breeding Herons and 
Egrets, and also beach-nesting birds. 

For a number of years the National Asso- 
ciation has been giving protection, by means 


YOUNG LITTLE BLUE AND LOUISIANA HERONS IN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 
ROOKERY AT NORTH RIVER, NEAR BEAUFORT, NORTH CAROLINA 
Photographed by Alden H. Hadley 


of special wardens, to colonies of Herons and 
Egrets in the region of Core Sound. My 
first visit was to a rookery which for a 
number of years has been guarded by David 
J. Godwin. This is located some 3 miles 
northeast of Beaufort, near North River. 
I here found a colony of Little Blue and 
Louisiana Herons. The nesting-area con- 
sisted of some 3 acres, a dense tangle of 
laurel and bay, thickly interwoven with vines 
and briars. Climbing to the top of a tree 
which towered above the surrounding growth, 
one could see the surface of the green foliage 
well flecked with the forms of hundreds of 
young birds. About three-fourths of these 
were the young of the Little Blue Heron, 
the remaining fourth those of the Louisiana. 
Only a very few nests with eggs were observed 
and many of the young were nearly full 
fledged. 

The protection which has been given this 
rookery by the Association has had very 
beneficial results, not only to the birds, but 


has Leen an object lesson to the community 
where many of the people have come to 
take a real pride in this colony of nesting 
Herons. 

A few days later I visited Craney Island, 
where, for several years, Julian Brown 
has been guarding a colony of nesting Herons. 
Mr. Brown informed me of the failure of the 
birds to return to his island during the 
present season. Both he and his son attribute 
this to the constant depredations of the 
Fish Crows. This statement is in general 
igreement with conditions in Florida where 
everal of our colonies have been wiped out 
by these birds. 

Leaving Craney Island, a visit was made 
to the region of Ocracoke where colonies of 
Laughing Gulls, Common and Least Terns, 
and Black Skimmers were found nesting. 
\ visit was also made to Great Lake where 
t number of years ago the northenmost 
known breeding colony of Florida Cormor- 
nts was first discovered by Dr. Pearson in 
i898. About fifty pairs of these birds 
vere found nesting.—ALDEN H. HADLEY, 
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Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Members Enrolled Under 
the Children’s Educational Fund 
June 1, 1928 


States Clubs Members 
Alabama . = 977 
Alaska. 13 
Arizona . ; 7 382 
Arkansas 17 806 
California 274 ~=—«11,,339 
Colorado 60 2,751 
Connecticut 362 14,629 
Delaware . 15 555 
District of Columbia 6 209 
Florida 174 7,426 
Georgia 178 6,651 
Idaho 12 541 
Illinois 322 12,457 
Indiana 604 21,709 
lowa 166 6,051 
Kansas 78 2,873 
Kentucky 54 2,139 
Louisiana 35 1,509 
Maine . 18 gor 
Maryland 209 ~—s«11,,495 
Massachusetts 355 14,588 
Michigan . 258 11,741 
Minnesota 176 7,145 
Mississippi 9 388 
Missouri . 85 3,82 
Montana 15 510 
Nebraska 51 2,117 
Nevada 2 77 
New Hampshire 28 1,152 
New Jersey 252 10,459 
New Mexico 13 446 
New York 871 40,613 
North Carolina 52 1,885 
North Dakota 32 1,442 
Ohio 579 235354 
Oklahoma . 30 1,662 
Oregon . 93 4,750 
Pennsylvania 790 33,814 
Rhode Island 13 465 
South Carolina 224 8,406 
South Dakota 20 1,271 
Tennessee 20 695 
Texas . 82 3,470 
Utah 2 816 
Vermont 12 463 
Virginia 92 3,507 
Washington 47 1,965 
West Virgi ia . 58 2,302 
Wisconsin 12 5,528 
Wyoming 9 579 
Canada 352 11,403 
Chile 12 
Porto Rico me 43 

re 7,474 300,310 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Great Bear River Refuge 


A bill for the purpose of preserving the 
Bear River Marshes, where millions of Ducks 
have died for the lack of fresh water, has 
become a law. This is a matter in which 
conservationists have long been interested. 
The president of the National Association 
has on two occasions visited this marvelous 
territory in Utah, to acquire first-hand 
information in order that the Association 
might be in better position to advocate 
action by Congress. 

The Bear River Migratory Bird-Refuge 
Bill is for the purpose of acquiring Govern- 
ment ownership to large areas of marsh-land 
lying on the northeast shores of Great Salt 
Lake, and the building of a dam so the waters 
of Bear River may be impounded, thus 
providing a store of fresh water so essential 
to the Ducks, Geese, and other water-birds 
that resort to the region in such vast num- 
bers. Of the $350,000 authorized by the bill, 
$200,000 was made immediately available 
“For the construction of such dikes, spill- 
ways, buildings, and improvements as may 
be necessary for the establishment of refuge 
for migratory wild fowl in this region so well 
fitted as feeding-and breeding-grounds, and 
to acquire the land-and water-rights needed 
for the purpose.” 

Development and care of the Bear River 
Sanctuary is in the hands of the United 
States Biological Survey. David H. Madsen, 
who for a number of years has been the 
State Fish and Game Commissioner of Utah, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the 
refuge. Mr. Madsen has been prominently 
identified with conservation of wild life for 
many years and is eminently qualified for the 
strenuous and exacting duties of this position. 
He took up his new work on July 2, 1928. 


Edward Howe Forbush, Field Agent 
for New England 

When, on Apfil 24, Mr. Forbush retired as 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts on 
account of age limit, he became an active, 
employed agent of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. Edward Forbush is 
one of America’s most useful and beloved 


ornithologists, and his active connection 
with the Association’s work is a very distinct 
gain to the cause it represents. His letter 
of acceptance to the offer made him by the 
Board of Directors indicates his deep and 
abiding interest in the Audubon movement 
of which he has always been a most loyal 
friend. 

Dear Dr. Pearson: 1 hereby accept the 
kind invitation of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Audubon So 
cieties to become the Association’s active 
agent for New England, and wish to express 
my grateful appreciation of the honor. | 
have been interested in the Association ever 
since it was founded by William Dutcher, 
and have watched its growth until it has 
become the greatest, most effective, and most 
useful organization on earth for the protec 
tion of wild life. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to join 
the active executive staff, especially as | 
shall be able soon to give more time to the 
work than it has been possible for me to 
devote to it in recent years. I well know the 
qualifications of your Board of Directors, and 
I trust that your own capable and conserva 
tive management will be long continued. I 
look to see the great educational work that 
you have undertaken carried to full fruition 
and a series of bird sanctuaries established in 
every state in the Union. Yours cordially, 

(Signed) E. H. Forsusu 


Pathfinder Reservation Reestablished 

as Pathfinder Bird-Refuge 

It is worthy of note that the Pathfinder 
Reservation for the protection of native 
birds, created by Executive Order in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, and abolished by Executive 
Order in August, 1922, has been reéstab 
lished, with its original boundaries, for use 
by the Department of Agriculture as a refuge 
and breeding-ground for native birds. 

All of the lands involved have been with 
drawn for reclamation purposes in connection 
with the North Platte Project, Wyoming, 
and are primarily under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior. 


Canada Increases Its Buffalo 


Canadian officials entrusted with the 
administration of the Dominion’s wild-life 
resources are preparing a further movement 
of more than 1,000 yearling and two-year 
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old buffalo from the National Park at 
Wainright, Alberta, to Wood Buffalo Park 
near Fort Smith, Northwest Territories. 
\n officer of the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Branch of the Department of the 
Interior is completing arrangements for the 
first train-load of this year’s shipment. 
Weekly shipments will be made until this 
year’s quota has been moved. The move- 
ment of buffalo this year to Wood Buffalo 
Park will be more than 6,000 and the total 
number in the Park is estimated at 9,000. 


North Carolina Establishes Refuges 


The Department of Conservation and 
Development of North Carolina is fully 
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alive to the necessity of creating numbers of 
refuges if the state is to continue to preserve 
its wonderful wild-life resources. The un- 
usually fine system of concrete highways 
which intersect all portions of the state have 
opened up almost every corner, not only to 
her own citizens but to thousands of non- 
residents. 

At the present time efforts are being made 
to launch a well-considered program for the 
establishment of throughout 
the state. As a step in this direction there 
is about to be taken over by the Department 
of Conservation and Development a tract 
of some 35,000 acres in Pender County in 
the region of Holly Shelter Creek. 


sanctuaries 


THE GAME REFUGE BILL 


For six years or more a measure known as 
the Game Refuge Bill has been before Con- 
gress, usually with slight changes from year 
to year. The provisions of the Bill provided 
for a Federal hunter’s license tax of $1 to be 
collected from all those who shoot migratory 
birds. This money it was proposed should be 


spent by the Government in buying marsh 
areas which should be kept in part as bird 
sanctuaries and in part as public shooting- 


grounds. Some of the funds were also to be 
used to pay for wardens to protect these 
refuges and enforce the laws on the shooting- 
grounds and for general game-law enforce- 
ment, 

This Bill has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress at different sessions, but owing to in- 
difference, opposition, and crowded calen- 
dars, the Bill has never passed both Houses 
it any one session of Congress, and therefore 
has not become a law. 

The last time Congress convened, the Bill 
vas introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Peter Norbeck of South Dakota. During the 


spring, it came up for consideration and was 
amended on the floor by striking out the 
Federal hunter’s license fee and providing for 
an appropriation by Congress of $1,000,000. 
This money was to be spent for acquiring 
and guarding bird-refuges, the “‘public shoot- 
ing-ground” clause being entirely omitted. 
In this condition the Bill passed the Senate. 
When the short session of Congress meets 
this fall there will, therefore, be two Game 
Refuge Bills before it. The old Bill pending 
in the House where it was likewise intro- 
duced last year, and the new modified Nor- 
beck Bill, having come over from the Senate, 
is also before them. There is much difference 
of opinion as to which measure should have 
the support of conservationists and this is one 
of the interesting subjects that doubtless 
will be discussed at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of State Game Wardens 
and State Game Commissions, the American 
Fisheries Association, and the Western Asso- 
ciation of Game Wardens, all of which are to 
meet in Seattle the last week of August. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Enrolled from May 1, 1928, to July 1, 1928 


Adams, C. F. 

Allen, Charles 
Andrews, F. Raymond 
Andrews, Miss Mary T. 


Armstrong, Miss Blanche S. 


Atherton, L. B. 
Balch, Joseph 
Bamhart, Roy S. 
Bancroft, A. F. 
Barnett, M. H. 
Barrows, Stanley H. 
Barstow, R. V. 
Battey, Paul L. 
Beebe, F. Russell 
Beyster, Peter J. 
Bole, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Boyden, Frank L. 
Bracken, J. S. 

Brant, Miss Helen C. 
Brassert, H. A. 
Brigham, Frank W. 
Brine, Henry C. 
Broadwell, E. H. 
Brown, Dr. Martin M. 
Bross, E. E. 

Bryon, Ross 


Buffington, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 


Busey, N. H., Jr. 
Cabot, Mrs. Thomas D. 
Cameron, Barton H. 
Canby, Wm. Marriott 
Carley, Glenn 

Carson, Mrs. J. Henry 
Carter, Charles J. 
Charlton, Earle P., Jr. 
Clark, Eugene B. 


Cleveland Bird Club (Ohio) 


Cooke, D. A. P. 

Cooke, J. R. 

Crane, Mrs. Rose P. 
Crary, Miss Ruth Horton 
Curry, Mrs. Rufus 
Cushman, Dr. A. S. 
Dain, F. M., Jr. 

Dana, Duncan 

Danhof, James J. 
Darlington, F. G., Jr. 
Davidson, Miss Grace T. 
Davis, Miss Helen G. 
Dean, E. S. 

Debes, Charles 

DeLano, Miss Elizabeth 
DeLano, Miss Grace 
Dennett, Dr. D. C. 
Dick, Albert B., Jr. 
Dickey, Miss Mary Sloan 
Diener, Geo. W. 
Doetsch, Miss Ana 
Donahue, Dan A. 
Donnelley, Miss Naomi 


Dow, John M. 
Drews, Mrs. J. A. 
Durham, E. S. 
Eddy, Mrs. Brewer 
Edwards, Frank 
Eisenbrown, John D. 
Ellbogen, Mrs. Leah 
Elser, Max, Jr. 
Erhard, Henry A. 
Erickson, Elmer 
Esleeck, Mrs. Augustine W. 
Everett, Geo. T. 

Farr, Mrs. Raymond S. 
Farwell, Francis C. 
Fenwick, G. Bernard 
Ferguson, H. S. 

Fletcher, Ralph A. 
Flood, Geo. B. 

Foreman, Mrs. Harold E. 
Foss, Edgar H. 

Foss, Mrs. Walter F. 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedrich, Edmund H. 
Fritchey, Elmer E. 
Frothingham, Mrs. S. 
Gallup, W. A. 

Gardner, G. Peabody, Jr. 
Gauss, C. E. 

Gordon, Robt. 

Goslin, B. G. 

Gray, Morris, Jr. 
Guettler, Mrs. H. W. 
Gund, Mrs. G. F. 
Hanson, Mrs. Burton 
Hasler, Mrs. Edward 
Hathaway, Alton H. 
Hathaway, Robert N. 
Hedge, William R. 

Held, Geo. A. 

Higgins, John W. 
Hoover, Wm. F. 
Howard, Geo. E. 

Howell, Thomas M. 
Howland, Weston 

Jarvis, W. B. 

Jewett, Miss Alice Natalie 
Jewett, H. M. 
Johanning, Edward H. 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank D. 
Johnson, Mrs. Irene W. 
Jones, S. Ralph 

Jordan, Miss Abbie S. 
Karch, Max J. 

Keating, Steve 

Keech, Mrs. William H 
Kelley, Mrs. W. E. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Henry J. 
Kemper, James M. 
Kochs, Theo. A. 

Lasell, Mrs. J. M. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Leavitt, Dr. P. H. 
Lennane, Mrs. W. E. 
Lennox, E. 

Leverone, Louis E. 
Lewis, Joseph W. 
Lilienfield, Mrs. Walter 
Lloyd, Mrs. N. Ashley 
Love, John A. 

Loud, Percy K. 

Low, Mrs. S. L. 

Lowe, J. C. 

Lynde, Dr. Roy 
McCoy, Mrs. Daniel 
McIntyre, J. R. 


McMillan, Miss Elizabeth K. 


Makepeace, Wm. F. 
Mansell, C. A. 
Matthews, W. S., Jr. 
Meirs, Mrs. Richard W. 
Meserne, Albert J. 
Meyer, John A. 

Moen, Miss Margaret B. 
Moffett, Robt. G. 
Moore, Charles J. 
Morrison, Miss Alva 
Moses, Louis A. 

Mundy, Mrs. Wm. Offett 
Newberry, Mrs. R. T. 
Newhall, Benjamin H. 
Nicholson, Edgar West 
Niles, Harold L. 

Nisley, Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Nourse, Jack 

Osborne, Miss Mabel May 
Parker, H. B. 

Patterson, William A. 
Peck, Charles A. 

Perkins, Mrs. A. L. 
Philbin, Sister 

Pierce, John L. 

Pollnou, F. J. 

Post, Frederick, Sr. 


Prescott, Miss Mary Gertrude 


Preston, Frederick A. 
Procunier, H. E. 
Ramsdell, T. Ellis 
Reed, Charles A. 
Reid, David N. 
Remington, Seth P. 
Rice, Harry L. 
Robbins, Allan Appleton 
Robson, Matthew 
Rooney, Thomas E. 
Rothwell, James E. 
Rugg, Frederic W. 
Russell, Richard W. 
Sayward, Edwin A. 
Schenck, Miss Emma C. 
Schue, Jacob 

Schupf, David 
Scudder, Lawrence N. 
Scudder, S. Cupples 
Sehm, Martin 

Seller, J. Tennyson 
Shouse, Louis W. 


Simonds, Henry G. 
Simons, Lao G. 
Small, Sidney R. 
Smith, Bryce, B. 
Smith, Miss Louise 
Smith, William L. 
Spaulding, Chas. 
Spiegel, Mrs. Mae O. 
Sprague, Phineas M. 
Stearns, Mrs. F. B. 
Steuart, Mrs. Linda 
Stokes, Mrs. W. H. 
Storer, John H. 
Sturgis, Mrs. Edward 
Sutton, Edwin B. 
Sutton, William Stanborough 
Taylor, F. W. 

Teffit, Wm. W. 

Torruer, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Totman, Arnold W. 
Towne, Frank B. 
Townsend, William H. P. 
Tripp, Mrs. Emma J. 
Tucker, Miss Caroline S. 
Vaughan, Mrs. Jay W. 
Vogt, William W. 
Vollbrecht, Frederick A. 
Vose, Mrs. F. P. 

Voss, E. H. 

Wagner, Mrs. G. F. 
Wakefield, Mrs. Ernest L. 
Waldorf, George P. 
Walker, Bryant 

Wallace, Mahlon B., Jr. 
Walsh, Mrs. Robert W. 
Warwick, John G. 
Waters, Henry A. 
Watling, J. W. 

Webbe, W. E., Jr. 

Weber, Alois J. 

Weber, Bernard F. 

Weil, S. D. 

Wells, A. G. 

Wells, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Wetzel, Ira A. 

Wheeler, Kenneth Taylor 
Wheeler, Lydia L. 

White, Lauren V. 

White, Loring Q. 

White, Mrs. T. J. 
Whitney, Theodore T., Jr. 


Whitney, Mrs. Theodore T., Jr. 


Wick, Richard H. 
Williams, Dr. Martha R. 
Wilson, W. H. 

Winch, William P. 
Wineman, Andrew 
Witzel, C. A. 

Wolff, Miss Norma Barrett 
Wood, Miss Meredith B. 
Woodward, Edgar B. 
Woodward, E. E. 
Wright, A. W. 

Young, Mrs, Arthur H. 


Enrolled from May 1, 


Callender, John A. 
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Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Carpenter, Mrs. George A. 


Colt, Mrs. S. G. 


Cook, Miss Mildred F. 
Denison, Mrs. Charles 


Dodge, Mrs. J. L. 


Ford, Mrs. Hazel Hopkins 
Huntington, Mrs. George 


1928, to July 1, 1928 


Keyes, Mrs. Charles W. 
Marty, Mrs. Albert 

Round, Mrs. William M. F. 
Ryerson, Martin A. 
Schwarz, Miss Ida T. I 
Veeder, Miss Jessie 
Voorhies, N. W. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 


For a 


Previously reported 
Alden, Mrs. Charles H. 
Angle, Mrs. Charles E. 
Ayer, Mrs. F. Wayland 
Bishop, Dr. Louis B. 
Bole, B. P. 

Carpenter, C. L. 

Cash 

Chapman, Mrs. Clarence E 
Clauder, Rudolph 

Cook, Miss Madeleine R. 
Crabbe, Mrs. Charles 
Crampton, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Fischer, Dr. Martin H. 
Florida Audubon Society 
Fulle, John H. 

Gannett, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Hardy, Mrs. Evelina C. 
Haselton, Mrs. A. S. 
Helling, Mrs. E. Folsom 
Henry, Mrs. J. H. 


Heyman, Miss Jennie (in memoriam) 


Holton, Mrs. Louise D. 
Houck, R. T. 


House, Mrs. Wallace Belding . 


Howe, Miss Clara Mildred . 


May 1 to July 1, 


$52,906 


~ - 


wn 
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Interest on Investments and Bank 


Balance 
Jacobs, Miss Matilda 
Jay, Mrs. Augustus .. 
Johnston, Norwood ... 
Leaming, Miss Josephine . . 
LeHuray, Miss Louise ... . 
Livingston, Miss Anna P. 
ree 
Mattlage, Charles weed 
Metcalf, Mrs. L. S. .. 
Munter, W. H. 
Newberry, Mrs. Wolcott E. 
Osgood, George R. . 
Owen, Miss Mary E. 
Pearson, T. Gilbert 
Pendleton, Mrs. E. G. 
Primley, Walter S. 
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Ramsay, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Randolph, Mrs. F. F 
Rogers, Mrs. Hubert FE. 
Rohr, Otto R. 

Sanger, Mrs. C. R. 
Sheble, Mrs. Frank J. 
Shepherd, Mrs. Owen 
Thayer, Mrs. George A. 
Thorp, Mrs. J. G 
Veeder, Miss Jessie 
Welcher, Miss Alice L. 
Wiss, Mrs. Louis T. 
350 Contributions of $1 each 


$55,126 17 


The following contributed $1 each: Mrs. 


Sylvia T. Allen, Mrs. John Allyn, Roswell 
P. Angier, Mrs. C. Dudley Armstrong, 
Joseph S. Auerbach, Clarence G. Bachrach, 
Mrs. Wm. G. Backhouse, Mrs. John Barclay, 
Mrs. C. J. Barnard, John A. Barri, Mrs. T. 
Towar Bates, O. M. Bernuth, Eliz., Car., 
and Clem., Biddle, Addison B. Bidwell, 
Mrs. Edward H. Bindley, Edward J. Bingle, 
Miss E. V. Binney, Miss Phebe L. Blakeslee, 
Miss Margaret L. Bodine, Mrs. J. J. Boer- 
icke, Miss Mary R. Brickenstein, Dr. William 
H. H. Briggs, Miss Anna M. Brookman, 
Walter D. Brooks, Mrs. J. C. Brown, Miss 
Eleanor O. Brownell, C. L. Bryant, Mrs. 
W. S. Bucklin, Mrs. Karolyn Bassett Bul- 
lock, Dr. H. C. Bumpus, Miss Virginia 
Burck, Albert G. Burdick, Miss Bertha A. 
Burnham, Mrs. George Burnham, Jr., D. H. 
Burrell, Jr., Mrs. Howard R. Butler, Mrs. 
C. E. Cameron, Mrs. W. O. Campbell, J. 
Herbert Case, Maurice Chaitkin, Miss Alice 
Cheever, Hawley T. Chester, Arthur Chris- 


The Audubon Societies 
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tian, Mrs. Isaac H. Clothier, Judge Wm. N. 
Cohen, Albert E. Colburn, Mrs. A. W. Col- 
gate, Dr. Joseph D. Collins, Eben F. Corey, 
John H. Burdette P. 
Mrs. Ambrose Cramer, R. L. Crawford, Mrs. 
B. Farquhar Curtis, Charles B. Curtis, Dr. 
Wm. G. Curtis, John G. Dater, Jeffrey 
Davis, Walter G. Davis, Mrs. G. H. Day, 
Sr., Herbert W. Day, Dr. Harry T. Deane, 
Delta (La.) Duck Club, Mrs. E. A. De 
moulin, Dr. John DeWitt Denney, Douglas 
C. Despard, Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Henry 
R. Diedel, Gayer G. Dominick, Miss Eliza 
beth Douglas, Dr. George Draper, EF. H. 
Droop, C. A. Drost, Miss Miriam Drury, 
George A. Ducharme, William H. Ducharme, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Dudley, Mrs. Milton J. Dur 
lach, Col. Arthur S. Dwight, Mrs. James A. 
Eddy, Jerome Arthur Eddy, Miss L. M. 
Edwards, Dr. V. P. Edwards, 
N. J.) Bird Club, Wm. V. R. Erving, Mrs. 
Frank H. E:isman, Mrs. John Fahy, Frank 
lin Farrel, 3rd, George E. Fertig, E. W. 
Fiske, H. R. Fitzgerald, Dr. Austin Flint, 
Mrs. Holmes Forsyth, James W. Fosburgh, 
Francis W. Parker School (Ill), Ernst T. 
Franck, Arthur G. Frechtling, Mrs. W. N. 
Frew, John W. Frothingham, Mrs. C. Wm. 
Funk, Miss Mabel C. Gage, Nathan Gans 
Mrs. James P. Gardner, A. H. Garry, I. C. 
Gary, Mrs. Louis C. Gerry, Miss Annie T. 
Gilchrist, Levi C. Goodale, Dean M. Gooder 
ham, Mrs. C. H. Gorrill, John H. Gregory, 
Mrs. Walter A. Haas, Dr. Frank Wilson 
Hachtel, Henry C. Haile, Harold V. W. 
Halsey, Charles F. Harley, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Harmon, FE. Roland Harriman, Mrs. Edward 


Cowles, Dr. Craig, 


Englewood 


Harris, Bernard J. Harrison, Mrs. Samuel 
M. Haskins, Miss Loic C. Hatch, Nathaniel 
J. Hathaway, Edward A. Hauss, Philip C. 
Heald, Mrs. J. Hengerer, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Henry, W. L. Hernstadt, Miss Harriet Hey- 
lrick, Mrs. William C. Hill, Henry H. 
Hilton, Mrs. Ella W. Hoag, Anton G. Hoden- 
pyl, Mrs. Conrad A. Hoffman, Mrs. Francis 
l. Homer, Mrs. C. H. Hood, Miss IJ. R. 
Hooper, Henry Hornblower, E. Warner 
Ilowe, Alfred Hunt Howell, Mrs. E. J. V. 
iluiginn, Miss Mabel Hulme, Jeremiah 
Hunter, Dr. Henry T. Hutchins, Mrs. P. 
M. Ikeler, Robert L. Jackson, Mrs. T. G. 


Jackson, Dr. James W. Jameson, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Jenckes, J. P. Jensen, Mrs. F. 
Coit Johnson, Miss Nellie Johnston, Mrs. 
Adam Leroy Jones, Winthrop Jordan, Clif- 
ford E. Jorns, Miss Ada L. Joslin, Mrs. 
William Keech, Albert G. Keith, Mrs. 
Albert G. Keith, Nicholas Kelley, Mrs. W. 
H. Kessler, Mrs. Enoch W. Ketcham, D. 
Emil Klein, Frank A. Knapp, Harry E. 
Knight, R. F. Knott, Irwin M. Krohn, Mrs. 
Frederico Lage, Wm. Landreth, 
Louis P. Lang, Rufus E. Lee, Mrs. I. M. 
Lehmer, Michael Miss Mary E. 
Lester, Miss Hortense Levy, Willy Levy, 
Miss Nina,I’. Lewis, Mrs. J.Virginia Linden - 
meyr, Mrs. J. Bertram Lippincott, Mrs. 
Williston B. Lockwood, Mrs. Howard A. 
Loeb, Dr. Herbert W. Long, Milton W. 
Lusk, Mrs. N. G. M. Luykx, Mrs. James B. 
Lyon, Jr., Dr. Wm. H. McCastline, Dr. 
Benjamin O. McCleary, Mrs. Marion E. 
McConnell, Mrs. George D. McCreary, J 
Harry McCroskery, Victor K. McElheny, 
Mrs. W. A. McFadden, Mrs. W. L. McKee, 
Mrs. John B. McMahon, Hugh McMillan, 
J. L. McMillan, Mrs. F. W. McNear, Miss 
Mary E. Macferron, Mrs. L. J. MacGregor, 
Mrs. Eldon Macleod, Mrs. John B. Maddock, 
Madeira, Jr., Mrs. John Magee, 
Dr. F. B. Mallory, Frank E. Mann, Miss 
Helen Mansfield, Roy C. Manson, Mrs 
George W. Marshall, J. W. Martin, Mrs. J. 
Willis Martin, Francis R. Masters, Mrs. C. 
J. Mattern, Gerhardt F. Meyne, Harry H. 
Meyer, H. N. Meyers, Inc., Ardean R. 
Miller, Jr., Miss Bertha S. Miller, Mrs. 
David H. Miller, Robert H. Montgomery, 
Miss Emily E. Moriis, Mrs. James Mortison, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Mrs. Albert H. 
Motley, Orson D. Munn, Mrs. Margaret 
Mygatt, Mrs. M. Hubert O’Brien, Wilfred 
A. Openhym, Mrs. M. E. Opton, Oregon 
Audubon Society, Mrs. Carl L. Otto, Rev. 
W. H. Owen, Henry S. Page, Mrs. Clinton 
P. Paine, Mrs. E. L. Parsons, Dr. Elizabeth 
L. Peck, Mrs. R. E. Peck, Mrs. Wheeler H. 
Peckham, Frederic Desnoyers Peltier, Miss 
Emily S. Perkins, Miss Elizabeth Peter, 
Miss Helen F. Pettes, Carl Pfau, Hon. John 
M. Phillips, Mrs. M. Piel, G. L. Pirie, 
William Plummer, H. W. Pond, Mrs. Albert 


Linton 


Lerner, 


Percy C. 


Morse, 
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B. Pope, Fred H. Porter, Miss Margaret J. 
Porter, Abram S. Post, John R. Post, Thomas 
C. Potts, Mrs. Rose Powell, Henry D. Pres 
cott, Mrs. Alexander Printz, 
Putman, Dr. J. S. Raudenbush, Newbury 
Forst Read, William E. Reed, Curt H. Reis- 
inger, Mrs. Wm. C. Renwick, Oran W. Rice, 
Miss Elvine Richard, Miss Anna M. Rich- 
ards, Dr. Wyman Richardson, Mrs. Jane 
Deeter Rippin, Irving S. Robeson, Miss 
Anne H. Robinson, Hudson P. Rose, Dr. 
Randle C. Rosenberger, T. Edward Ross, 
Mrs. W. P. Roth, Mrs. Henry Rottschaefer, 
FE. G. Ruder, Miss Jane Allen Runyon, H. C. 
Sanborn, Mrs. J. B. Miss Alice 
Scarborough, William Schattgen, Mrs. Clar 
ence Shoo, Dr. Edward A. Schumann, Miss 
H. K. Schramm, Ross R. Scott, Mrs. C. B. 
Seeley, Edwin R. A. Seligman, William J. 
Serrill, A. R. Sexton, Miss Jane Sewall, H. 
W. Sheldon, Henry W. Shoemaker, George 
W. Short, Alfred L. Simon, Miss A. M. Small, 
Miss Cora Small, Mrs. Arthur M. Smith, 
Mrs. Augustine J. Smith, Mrs. DeCost 
Smith, Mrs. Harry A. Smith, Mrs. Samuel 


George P. 


Sargent, 


W. Smith, Jr., Thomas W. Smith, Frank C. 


Soule, Robert L. Spencer, Miss Minna D. 
Starr, Mrs. Paul Starrett, Mrs. Henry M. 
Stern, Joseph F. Stier, Miss Frances T. 
Stockwell, Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes, Mrs. 
G. W. Stratton, F. A. Swanson, R. M. 
Sylvester, Andrew B. Talbot, Mrs. Arthur 
G. Tasheira, Roland L. Taylor, Benjamin 
Thaw, J. C. Thorn, Edwin Thorne, Dr. 
Walstein M. Tompkins, Charles W. Trainer, 
Mrs. Gilbert Tullock, Mrs. S. A. Upham, 
Dr. A. W. Valentine, Mrs. Grace E. Valen- 
tine, Miss Marian VanBenthuysen, Henry G. 
Vaughan, Miss Anna M. Verner, Goerge 
Vonnegut, N. W. Voorhies, Paul S. Vosburg, 
James H. Wainwright, Mrs. Robert S. 
Walker, Walter Warner, Miss Mary E. 
Waterman, Miss Anna C. Watmough, Dr. 
C. H. Watson, A. C. Way, J. T. Webber, 
H. K. W. Welch, Miss Nellie M. Welton, 
Mrs. James H. Whaley, Mrs. Florence H. 
White, Mrs. William Wiese, Heberton L. 
Williams, Mrs. Frank D. Wilsey, Dr. J. 
Howard Wilson, Miss Alice Winward, Mrs. 
Henry C. Woodruff, Eugene L. Young, Mrs. 


J. Lowe Young. 


